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~--Upon commencing at 9:00 a.n. 
MADAM CHAIR: Good morning. Please be 
seated. 
Good morning, Mr. Hanna. 
MR. HANNA: Good morning, Madam Chair. 
MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, why don't we go 
until about twenty to ten, we'll take a break at that 
point. 
: MR. HANNA: Twenty to ten. : 
_MADAM CHAIR: Twenty after ten. 
MR. HANNA: Fine, Madam Chair. 
MADAM CHAIR: We'll take a break and then 
we'll have our lunch break at 12:00. 
MR. HANNA: All right. 
WILSON EEDY, 


KARL SCHIEFFER, 
GORDON R. CRAIG, Recalled 


CONTINUED CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. HANNA: 

QO. Dr. Eedy, I would like to begin with 
your *1E"I*could- °° I would like to first Curnecomthe 
witness statement and on page (xi) there's a signature 
page, and I note under your name I see: Wilson. Eedy 
Ph.D., CWB. Can you explain to me what CWB stands for? 

DR. EEDY: A. It stands for certified 
wildlife biologist. 


Q. How does one become a certified 
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wildlife biologist? 
A. One -- this through the Wildlife 
Society in the United States and certification is 


basically related to your work history plus your 


. academic history that you have to submit. 


Q. Why did you become a certified 
wildlife biologist? 

A. Because it's -- I feel that 
certification is an important professional factor in 
working in the field. 

Q. Can the certified wildlife biologist 
designation be taken from you? 

A. I believe it can, yes. 

Q. Under what conditions? 

Ape fioyou. re. not workingaas: 4 
professional. 

Q. Or if you demonstrate behaviour that 
is not becoming of .a certified, wildiifeybvologist, an 
that also be a basis for you to lose it? 

A. I believe that's Pont | 

Q. Does the Wildlife Society provide a 
Code of Ethics to direct you in your professional 
conduct? 

A. Yes; they ido. 


Q. If you were to see the initials CWB 
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after an biologist's name and you knew nothing about 
her other than her name and that she had the initials 
CWB after her name, would you feel any more confident 


in her level of qualifications capabilities if it 


wasn't there? 


A. To a certain extent I would, yes. 

©. So it follows that the designation 
provides some minimum standard of qualifications, but 
does not provide assurance of the degree of expertise 
beyond that minimum; is that a fair statement? 

Atwr Thatiis; fatmnes siyathink.son the -- 51 
would also like to say that I know many people who are 
excellent wildlife biologists who have not been 


certified as well. 


OaetRight? 

A. So it's not something that one has to 
be. 

©. ,eltis pnotemandatoryginvOntario atethe 


present time to practice wildlife biology? 

A. No. | 

Q. I take it however that since you've 
seen fit to become a certified wildlife biologist, that 
you feel this is a reasonable approach to provide the 
public with some assurance of you and other wildlife 


biologists --practising biologists having at least 
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minimum qualifications in their field. 

A. Yes, I think it's very important. 

QO mislwouldlike® nowltoumovertomthe 
witnesses statement, the substance of the witness 
statement. Before I do, I just want to make sure I'm 
not misinterpreting things, and so I've got a couple of 
just definitional things here I'd like to sort out. 

The first is, I didn't see reference in 
your witness statement to the matter of stand 
conversion impacts on wildlife. Is it in your witness 
statement and I missed it, the matter of stand 
conversions? 

A.-> Those “words'waren t#s7You'd havef Co 
define what you mean by that too. 

Q. Stand conversion is the procedure 
through management intervention, one of the four 
activities; that is, timber management activities that 
we are considering here, through those activities 
changing the structure of the forest stand. 

Typically it's going either from a 
hardwood stand or.a mixed wood stand to a conifer 
dominated stand; that is, the normal way the term has 
been used so far I think in the hearing. 

Now, have you dealt with that, the 


impacts of stand conversion in your witness statement 
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and, if you have, where so? 

A. I don tmcninke tasmspecificaviyvein 
any place. I think -- not specifically, no. 

Q. Okay. Another issue that I didn’t 
see addressed and perhaps it's there, and that is the 
matter of cumulative impacts across the area of the 
landscape. Have you dealt with cumulative impacts? 

A. I think we looked at a number of the 
things that could be seen as cumulative impacts. I 
don't think we dealt with it as one section or anything 
in the report. 

QO. Okay. And the last one that I wish 
to make sure that there isn't a specific section that I 
should be looking at and that's the impacts with 
respect to maintenance or enhancement of biodiversity? 
Is there a specific section of your report that you 
deal with that issue? 

A. Well, diversity was certainly dealt 
with again in a number of areas in the report. 

Ove cthebonlye =—ssorny ,agowahead. 

A ebethinkediversitveiseone’ of the 
important issues that has been talked about in I guess 
the whole section of the wildlife report, but 
specifically in the discussions of disturbances. 


Q. Okay. Well, we'll come back to that. 
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Now, several other just general statements here before 
we move into the meat. First of ail,  thnrougnoutevour 
witness statement you refer frequently to the concept 
Of habitat; “correct? i 

A Les" 

Q. It's a common thread throughout ett 
ees statement. Is it fair to say that habitat, in 
your view, relates to the structure of the forest in 
terms of the species composition, age=class 
distribution and the vertical and horizontal 
distribution of stands over an entire forest management 
ita ts. 

A. I think I would define habitat 
somewhat even more broadly because I don't think it has 
to be a forest. 

Q. Okay. Well, I was suggesting -- 

A. Habitat is basically the features of 
the land which affect the ability of animals to live 
and prosper in different stages of their life cycle. 
Habitat could be a beaver pond, and that's not 
necessarily the forest. 

Q. And with respect to those matters, 
those that are under the influence -- direct influence 
of the activities being requested for approval here, 


the four, those that I've described are the ones that 
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are essential; would you agree? 

A. Yes. Again stating though that, you 
know, one of the central themes of this whole thing is: 
I guess it depends on how you define forest, but is 
that some of the habitat values and the younger success 
succession species which I wouldn't define as a forest 
are very high. 

Q. Some foresters would call that a 
regenerating forest - and I would too - but that's 
fine, I don't mind using your words, but that would 
ultimately become a forest and that is part of forest 
succession? 

Awe LOS. 

Q. And that's an age-class distribution, 
it maybe a very young age-class, but it is a forest 
age-class? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. Now, when you speak of habitat, are 
you speaking solely of areas of concern or are you 
speaking of the forest landscape as a whole? 

Auablenespeaking of it -=-*“well, “Er -guess 
in different circumstances in both ways but, in 
general, habitat is the forest as a whole. 

on And I believe your witness statement 


makes it very clear that you agree that the four 
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proposed timber management activities have a profound 
effect on the tree layer and related understorey 
species in the forest; agreed? 

Aw Yes. 

Q. Now, the Board has heard much 
evidence on the long-term nature of forest dynamics and 
wood supply forecasting. Does it follow that since 
wildlife habitat depends on, at least in part, the same 
forest structure that the supply -- that supply 
wildlife habitat is affected by the same long-term 
forest dynamics as wood supply? 

A. Yes, in general. 

Q. Now, just as an example, if we were 
to anticipate that a major demand in terms of, for 
example, late winter cover for moose was necessary in a 
particular area, say 15 years down the road, and all of 
our stands were in a young and early successional 
stage, it may not be physically possibly to achieve the 
necessary habitat in the period of time which is 
required; is that a reasonable proposition? 

A. You mean in a 15-year period? 

©. We're looking 15 years down the road 
and we're saying: 15 years down the road I need some 
late winter cover in that area. If all I have is 


regenerating young stands, I can't get late winter 
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cover I can potentially not be “ue to achieve the 
demand I have in terms of wildlife habitat in that 
area. 

A. Well, I think there are a lot of 
variables involved. It would depend on species and 
ages and growth rates in the area and this sort of 
i raarice, 

Opeauweetnosegthings mri gnts But 1b s 
not inconceivable to you to have that -- 

A. In 15 years? 

Q. To look down the road 15 years and 
say: Well, I need mature forest, but I can't produce 
lata 

A. You mean, can I predict in 15 years. 
I think you can predict what the parece LSegoingetorbe, 
there are ways of doing that. 

Q. And you can predict what wildlife 
requirements might be for habitat? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. Now, we cannot anticipate such gaps, 
both in habitat, unless some type of forward-looking 
analysis.is carried out; would you agree? It's a 
truism in a sense; isn't it? 

A. Yeah. 


QO. Is it not possible then to have what 
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IT would call future habitat supply gaps in the same 
sense as we may have future wood supply gaps? I'm not 
saying it's likely; I'm just asking, is it possible? 

A. No, the possibility is there. I 
think from looking at what has happened both in terms 
of timber management and wildlife populations that, you 
know, one would have to anticipate some substantial 
increases in harvesting and a number of other factors 
to see that happening. 

Q. Are you familiar with in other 
jurisdictions such as Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
other provinces in Canada where they have projected 
serious habitat supply gaps for some species due to 
timber management? 

A. Io Know of projecttons#otenabitar 
problems for marten in Newfoundland. 

O.2@So Lthisnete justia hypothetical ere 
isvin, fact*a possibility, agrealpposstp ri tyetoresone 
species? 

A. For some species it's a possibility. 

Q. Is one way to anticipate and plan for 
such habitat shortages to use predictive forest stand 
habitat supply models to predict future habitat supply? 

MADAM CHAIR: Excuse me, Mr. Hanna, is 


that predictive forest stand -- 
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MR. HANNA: I'm sorry, Madam Chair, I'll 
read the question again. 

Q. Is one way to anticipate and plan for 
such habitat shortages to use predictive forest stand 
habitat supply models to project future supplies in 
addition to wood supply? 

DRASSEEDY: aA 2° Yes. 

Q. Are you of the view that such 
analyses of future habitat supply should be undertaken 
concurrently with wood supply analyses? 

A. In a general sense I think it's a 
very valuable technique, yes. 

OF geLaWwould ike tosmoveito Sectzon,1l.2 
of your report, Dr. Eedy. I believe this is the one 
that deals with the comparison of natural and timber 
harvest disturbances, and I believe your conclusions 
are presented at the bottom of page 6, and I'll be 
focussing on those to start off with. 

Now, you list five actions here that can 
be taken to minimize adverse impacts of harvesting on 
will dilwfeshabitatwand populations; “is that correct? 

A. + Yes. 

Q. Now, would you agree that implicit in 
the concept of minimize is an evaluation or tradeoff 


procedure? 
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A.oeves: 

Q. The essence of minimizing impacts 
is -- the real crux of it, is deciding on the 
appropriate level or degree of minimization; would you 
agree? 

As -Thate's correct. 

Q. In order to decide upon the 
appropriate level of minimization, one must carefully 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of all 
alternative courses of actions or activities and arrive 
at the appropriate level; that's how you see it 
happening? 

Aetna tt S aon ec. 

Q. Interpreting the conclusions 
presented on page 6 and over on to page 7, is it fair 
to say that you've assumed that this weighing and 
trading off to arrive at the appropriate level of 
minimization will take place ‘through the: timber 
management planning process? 

Ait SES 

Q. And the appropriate level of 
minimization will be different for various sites and 
that this should be decided on a site-specific basis; 
would you agree with that? 


Ave elhate Ssmcorrect. 
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Q. So the general principles that you 
have laid out, the five factors at the bottom there of 
page 6, they have to beinterpreted specifically on a 
case-by-case basis; that's how you see that happening? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also make mention of the 
potential to maximize habitat diversity, that's the 
second part. The first part is to minimize adverse 
impacts; the second part is to maximize diversity. Can 
you explain to me what you mean by habitat diversity in 
this context? 

A. Well, habitat diversity means that -- 
to me means that within, I'm not speaking of small 
areas, but within a large area there are -- 

Q. For example, what do you mean by a 
large area? 

A. I don't know, in the area of hundreds 
GQtathousands ofshectarespethat theme are At eecrens 
types of habitat available and the greater the variety 
and range, you know, from a diversity or ecological 
perspective the more choice of habitat there is for 
species that live in the area. 

Q. How will I know when I've got maximum 
habitat diversity? I ask you that question in the same 


sense that I just went through minimization with you, 
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minimization we have this concept of weighing off 
advantages and disadvantages. How do I know when I've 
got diversity? 

A. Well, again, I think this is where 
the difficulty in some of these general principles 
comes in, is that one has to really look at the -- at, 
first of all, you know, what sorts of Vevets of 
diversity are needed to support the populations that 
are in the area and I guess maximizing diversity, 
again, has to be looked at as an optimum which in some 
areas, depending on what lives there or whether there's 
critical species or habitats, one would apply to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Q. Why are you emphasizing maximizing 
diversity as opposed to maximizing significant wildlife 
populations? 

A. Well, I believe that habitat is more 
important in the long range and easier to measure and 
easier to manage than populations. I think, you know, 
this is generally accepted as a wildlife management 
principle, that populations can fluctuate considerably 
and vary from year to year because of a number of 
factors; whereas the habitat is something that's a 
little more constant and easy to manage. 


Q. Does your view not differ with that 
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presented by Dr. Baskerville in his 1985 paper which is 
included in the Panel 8 witness statement? I believe I 
gave you a copy of it. I just want to make sure that 
you -- do you feel that your view differs from his? 

Reeeidian tereallyecninkeiaec did, but... 

OQueeOkayem Well, we ll go through i? in 
detail. You've a chance to read this paper? 

A. -Yes*. 

Q. Had you read it before? 

A. I had read several of his papers, I'm 
not sure whether I read this particular one before or 
note 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, does the Board 
have that? 

MR. HANNA: I can give you an extra copy, 
Madam Chair. 

DR BED Wy elxhibl tao 73% 

MADAM CHAIR: We might have it. 

MR. CASSIDY: Do you have an extra copy? 

MR. HANNA: (handed) 

MR tCASS LDY ceeinank you. ij 

MADAM CHAIR: Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 

MR. HANNA: It's already been entered, 
Madam Chair, in the Panel 8 witness statement so we 


don't need a different exhibit number. 
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Q. Dr. Eedy, I'm going to deal with this 
in some detail and I just want to make sure: Is there 
anything outstanding that you would like to say, if you 
disagree with this paper, that I should know ahead of 
ti menor wio general, are you in agreement Wiotheat 

DR. EEDYc An) ©. think sineagencral team, 
but I mean, I'm not certain that Be eee he says I 
agree with absolutely. I think some things could be 
taken in different ways and it's all a matter of 
interpretation, but I certainly agree with his approach 
and his principles. 

O. Id like to turn first to page= 6, 
and I'm using the numbers in the top right-hand corner 
of the paper there. And I'm looking under the heading 
there in the right-hand column towards the bottom which 
is entitled: Forecast Habitat Availability. Do you 
see that? 

A. .oS- 

Q. Now, the first sentence he indicates 
there that: 

"The availability in a forest of wildlife 

habitat is a perfect analogue to that of 

wood supply." 

Is this your view also? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. And he continues on in that paragraph 
and describes how habitat supply analysis could be 
married with wood supply analysis and he says: 

"This will require a quantitative 

definition of food and cover indicators 

themselves." 

Now, do you agree that that's an 
essential requirement, quantification of those 
parameters? 

A. “Yes: 

Q. And he describes there the habitat 
supply yield curve in the same way as a wood supply 
yield curve, and I'm wondering if you see significant 
utility in the habitat supply yield curve concept that 
he has outlined here? 

Wee res. 

Qveelewould@like how to turn to pagef366, 
thestirst fulisparagraph an’ the: left-hand= column Dean 
Baskerville indicates that: 

"In forest management proposals, habitat 

has rarely been defined in a measurable 

Way set eUsenotepossiblesto forecast 

Avatlappltymoterhnabeawhich’ cannot be 

measured and it is impossible to 


implement a plan to control something 
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that cannot be measured." 

I take it you would agree with those 
statements? 

A.  ‘Thissasethe first paragraph: 

O. AiThe first full paragraph, the part 
paragraph there at the top. It's (eb gains dee sak pes gimib ileal 
Daragrapnh sitmthermiddlewmam. didn t count the numbersor 
sentences. The sentence begins on the right-hand side 
of the line: 

"In forest management proposal, habitat 

has rarely been defined..." 

A. Yeah, I'd agree with that, and TI 
think forest surveys are emphasizing the trees; whereas — 
I feel that with habitat supply there has to be 
emphasis on the undergrowth as well which isn't really 
measured in the forest traditional. 

O8leAndvit has to be quantified? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he's not talking here about the 
matter of understorey - I don't think he's discounting 
that either - he's talking specifically though about 
the need to set out very specific terms so that you can 
plan for it and you can implement it; is that not the 
essence of what he's saying? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. And you agree with that? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. And then he goes on several pararaphs 
down and he says: — 

"Most importantly, this definition must 
be in quantitative terms. The incessant 
invocation to maintain a diverse balance 
of food and cover habitat types with 
maximum interspersion is worse than 
useless." 

Is this your view? 

MR. MARTEL: We are having difficulty 
where you are starting these sentences, Mr. Hanna. 

MR. HANNA: I'm sorry. It's difficult, 
Mr. Martel, because of the length of the paragraph. 
I'm still in the same paragraph, I'm one sentence past 
the section I just read. 

DReeEEDWenl nwa tnardrelametgettingsa 
little confused with what he means by interspersion and 
interspection. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Interspection. I didn't 
pick up interspection, I'm sorry. 

MADAM CHAIR: Sometimes Dr. Baskervile 
doesn't get to the point exactly. 


DR. EEDY: Are these forestry terms and 
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NOL? =z 

MR. HANNA: Q. Interspersion. You're 
not familiar with the term interspersion in wildlife 
habitat? | 

DR. EEDY: A. I could sort of guess at 
what it means but I prefer not to. 

=. gYoutmenfamilidarsthough withs the 
concept of diversity? 

A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with the -- 


A. I don't know what interspection -- "a 
measurable amount of interspection". 

Qvih Limesoryuyveriususpecittioitt swag typomenue 
I'm not just even sure where you're referring to. 

MR. CASSIDY: Next paragraph. 

MRintHANNA< w20% wiOh-ftbhsesees Yes, 1 see 
where you're talking about. I think he's meaning 
interspersion there. 

DR. EEDY: A. TI presume what he means by 
interspersion is basically a measure of diversity. 

On tiltiasp another-wayeofy——-e the 
juxtaposition of stands, the amount of edge between 
stands, that type of thing. You're familiar with those 
concepts? 


ve Mm-hmm. 
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Q. And that's often referred to as 
interspersion of stands; is it not, or interspersion of 
habitat types? 

A. I guess this is similar to what on 
page 6 and 7 we've been talking about as using the 
residual forests as this«sort.of thing, and that. would 
be what I have termed as increasing the diversity will 


also be increasing the interspersion in his terms. 


OF SBonrourecdiscussion) right, now Lletes 
you and I decide - I don't know if this is what Dr. 
Baskerville means - this is what you and I will mean, 


interspersion and diversity for all intents are the 
same thing, okay. 
Now, I'm going to read you the question 
again: 
"Most importantly, this definition must 
be in quantitative terms. The incessant 
invocation to maintain a diverse balance 
of food cover habitat types with maximum 
interspersion is worse than useless." 
Now, do you agree with that? 
A. miumestitl waslittlesconfused as .to 
what -- I take it that what he's saying is to try to 
manage for too much diversity is not a good goal. 


Ose NOme tadontt.read-thateati alice aL 
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think if we go back -- 


AY, velestill benaven taetound tial. sentence. 

QO. Oh, I'm soury 4 "gigmesorry. Otay. 
You found the first sentence, Dr. Eedy, that we talked 
about, "In forest management proposals..." Okay. And 
AG Ce a read you those two sentences. 

A. I've been reading the wrong 
paragraph. 

Q. Okay. Let's wind the reels back here 
and start again, and I'll read you the sentence again, 
it's just after the Thomas quote: 

"Most importantly, this definition must 

be in quantitativestermse.. , and this 
definition he's referring to here is the habitat. 

A. Mm-hAmm. 

OeeeOkavyewerand hes saving: 

"The incessant invocation to maintain 

a diverse balance of food and cover 

habitat types with maximum interspersion 

is worse than useless." 

And he goes on and explanes why he sees 
it being such a problem, and I just wanted to see if 
you agree with that. 

A. Again, I may be interpreting it 


wrong, but I take it what he's saying is that there is 
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a medium between managing for sort of total diversity 
and managing the sizes of units that one would 
intersperse. 

Like, he's saying that if you try to 
become too diverse or maximize this interspersion that 
it's worse than useless. 

OF Alen ohtmpeWelimblicotas -= 

AGW .VOUNKNOWNE Techinksethais@ise-- iit isa 
very generalized sort of statement which is difficult 
to -- you know, I mean you can't really totally agree 
or disagree because it's more sort of in relevant terms 
if one were to say: I'm going to maximize dispersion, 
I'm going to I guess basically go into the forest and 
do selective cutting, I will cut a tree here and that 
will make a little area of one type of habitat and I'll 
cut another tree over here and I'll grow a tree so much 
age here. I think that I agree that one could carry 
that. too great of an extent. 

DR. SCHIEFER: A. Mr. Hanna, I've got a 
fair amount of experience with what he's getting at. 
Perhaps I could assist you for a minute. 

Opa sure;, el. d@bewhappy (fonmyour. 
assistance, Dr. Schieffer. 

ASE Ticthinkwhesserefenning#to the ability 


to use that concept in a mathematical predictive 
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modeling concept. I think the terminology is certainly 
appropriate as a habitat management principle and et 
certainly has value as a habitat principle, but it is, 
in his terms, useless when you deal with mathematical 
predictive modeling because it's not quantifiable. 

Q. He isn't talking about mathematical 
modeling though; is he, Dr. Schieffer? He's talking 
about forest management, he's talking about directing 
what happens on the ground, what this whole hearing is 
about se@thatisiwhathews talkang aboutra isnytireor eee 
don't see mathematical model anywhere referenced here. 

Age eNO’. 

Q. What he's talking about is, if we're 
going to manage habitat and timber at the same time, we 
have to quantify what we need in the habitat just as 
much as we need to quantify what we need in terms of 
wood supply; is that not what he's saying? 

ApeWButehets. tying ait wintogwoodmesuppiy 
modeling. 

Q. But he's simply saying to manage -- 
the statement before that that I read to Dr. Eedy, he 
says, if you want to implement something, implement a 
plan, and if you want to control something you have to 
be able to measure it; if you can't measure it, you 


can't control it because you're controlling what you're 
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implementing. Isn't that the essence of it? 

A. That is the essence of it, however, 
the term useless for that particular habitat criteria 
definition, it's not useless in terms of defining the 
principle, it's useless in terms of doing any Kinds of 
management application. 

OQesthatws my wreadingwof it also So 
good, and I think we have the same understanding, Dr. 
Schiefer. 

Dr. Eedy, are you of that understanding 
also? 

DR. EEDY: A. Yes. I guess what maybe I 
amm@interpreting wehisparywittle wbitdiffterently, but) part 
of what I see in what he's saying relates to what we're 
saying in Section 1.4 on the provincial or regional 
populations. 

He's saying that in forest management you 
are basically looking at fairly large areas of land to 
try to maximize interspersion, by trying to work with 
little bits and pieces of that land really just 
doesn't -- it becomes very difficult when one is 
working with a large area the size of the undertaking 
ineOntarior 

Onee Pedonutedisagneeawith you, Drosbedy, 


and does deal with that later, but in this part of the 
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paper what he's talking about, he's hasn't start to 
enter into the stand level versus forest level type 
management concept, he's simply talking about the need 
to be specific, explicit, quantitative in terms of the 
terms that we use with respect to habitat. That's the 
essence of what he's saying; is it not? 

A® QWelly Testitll*think thatethat 
sentence that you read, "Incessant invocation to 
maintain a diverse balance with maximum interspersion", 
is talking about trying to overmanage a forest and 
trying to look at every little bit of it rather than 
looking at the forest as a whole. 

Like, as we've emphasized in here, when 
you harvest a forest there are impacts, some of them 
are good, some of them are bad and these impacts change 
with time. Ten years after you harvest you'll have a 
differ habitat there than when you harvested, but on 
the whole area of the undertaking any individual 
harvest area is a very small patch and if one tries to 
overmanage by trying to maximize diversity at any 
Single one point in time on any single small spacial 
area, it's basically what he's calling this incessant 
invocation to maximize interspersion. 

“And, you know, on the broad range of 


managing the forest and the regional populations, it 
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becomes a bit of an exercise in futility. 

QO. Okay. “Il accept that. “lets just 
look at the next sentence, because I think he clarifies 
it in the next sentence. He says: 

"As a management goal these non-specific 

terms give the illusion that someone 

knows what they are talking about, but 
these things cannot be implemented 
because they are not measurable." 

Now, isn't that the essence of it, and do 
you agree with that? 

A. Again, there are ways of measuring 
diversity but, in general, I agree. 

Q@. And so if we are going to use 
diversity we have to define what it means ina 
measurable way? 

A. Yes. There are certainly ways of 
measuring diversity though. I know in other fields 
such as in benthic biology which is where Beak, as a 
person, got its start. That was a very important 
aspect of the whole field, to measure the diversity 
using an index and use that as an indicator of the 
health of the ecosystem. 

Q. So what you're saying is diversity 


can be quantified, it can be put in measurable terms? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. In your cross-examination with Mr. 
Lindgren he asked you the following question. I can -- 
it's out of Volume 212. Just one question, a very 
short answer. If you want, I'll show you the page, but 
it's on page 38349 and Mr. Lindgren asked you this 
question: 

"Dean Baskerville also indicated that we 

need to set quantifiable habitat and 

population targets. Would you agree with 
thare.. 

And your answer was: 

"wAgain, I think that certainly is 5 tromea 

wildlife perspective is a reasonable 

point. I don't feel that it's absolutely 
essential." 

Do you recall that answer? 

Ap Ves. 

Q. Now, I read Dr. Baskerville and I 
read what he's saying here, at least in this paper, in 
his view, that it is absolutely essential to quantify 
these things; you're saying it isn't absolutely 
essential to quantify them. Why do you feel it isn't 
absolutely essential? 


Ane Welly 2k mono t = agai nee lech iT hepato 
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of the problem is what one means by the term quantify. 
I think there's a point -- and, again, this gets to the 
point on how specific one measures things and on what 
units one measures things. As an ideal it would be ~ 
nice to know basically how many of every species of 
animal and how many of every type of habitat and this 
sort of thing exists ns the area of the undertaking, 
but if every person in Ontario was a wildlife biologist 
and was out there doing this on a full-time basis, I 
don't know if we've ever reach that position because 
the forest would probably change faster than we could 
count the different animals and habitats. 

Also, you know, I feel that in a general 


term it's important to have some idea as to the numbers 


of quantification, I don't think in an absolute term Lt 


is because I don't think it's possible. 

Q. In an absolute term, you're 
suggesting an absolute in terms of all the species in 
the forest, but for those species that you're going to 
manage for, those species that you're building your 


plan around. 

A. Again, you know, the whole concept of 
doing surveys is that one is relating a small area and 
a small portion of the population statistically 


assuming that that's what happens through a whole large 
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area to have -- I would say it's important to have an 
estimate of the quantification of what is going on; to 
have an absolute quantification I think is impossible. 

OrwnOkay7efines 

A. We will never know exactly how many 
moose there are in the area of the undertaking. 

Q. Okay. But the question is not should 
we have an absolute measure of how many moose there 
are, but should we have a quantified objective 
recognizing that there's error in that, and do you 
believe that that is absolutely essential? 

Do you agree that that is absolutely 
essential, the need for that quantitative objective, 
not an absolute measure of the population, but a 
quantitative objective? 

A. Certainly feel, I mean, if one 
doesn't have objectives one doesn't have anything to 
manage for. 

QOeeeOkaye? Id lakemto pickeup cn what 
you said about the need for a definition of diversity 
and refer here again to Dr. Baskerville. -In the next 
paragraph, the second sentence, he says: 

"The word diversity is ubiquitous in 

Wildlife management goals and although 


many papers discuss its measurement, I 
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have never seen a specification of how it 

is to be measured at the forest 

management level nor of a target amount 
of diversity in units of this measure at 
the forest management level." 

Are you aware of quantified measures of 
the supply of diversity that we need in the forest? 

Agee NO, acum noc. 

Q. So do you share the same concern that 
Dean Baskerville raises in terms of trying to clearly 
define diversity? 

A. Again, I guess as it's used here or 
as it's used it becomes sort of a generic kind of term. 
Tidmadrescmthatwiceseditiicultetospurceagnumber 
measurement on it. I suppose it could be done if one 
were to go out and, you know, count all the ages and 
sizes of all the different species of vegetation in the 
foLectmand) Diltet teantopastormula. 

I'm not sure of what use that would be, 
one .couldusay, that, .you, know, this forest has a 
diversityeindex ofs.seathis one has one of .85. I 
don't know that that would give one anything that one 
could use aS a management tool to see that one forest 
is better or worse than other. 


OpmeeAndmthatmcomes etouwhat »Dre eschieter, 
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was saying, it's a good principle. 

A. Yeah. 

Q. You're not going to disagree that 
habitat diversity is a good principle in wildlife 
management? 

A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. But certainly making that useful in a 
management way, making it useful in a planning way in 
terms of implementing certain activities on the ground? 

A. I think certainly as a wildlife 
biologist I could go out into different areas and just, 
I guess, subjectively say whenever I feel an area has 
diverse habitat or not by looking at, but I don teehink 
I could objectively put a number on it. 

TV@think that "posstp wre 1s there, cave. 
think 1t would “take a lot ot time “and effort, anaes 
don't think it would be a very much useful end result 
because one would have to end up I guess then doing 
hundreds of years of research to relate the diversity 
to the populations of each species or whatever. 

OF ">Right. “Arid “that was "Dr. 
Baskerville's similar conclusion. He says what we're 
really talking about is population to species habitat 
diversity is a way to achieve that, but what we're 


really concerned about is population to species; 
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correct? 


A. Again, in an overall sort of period 
of time in an area, not populations at one specific 
place and nce 

OQueRi ght.) Andmso, continuing: onvwith 
this theme, and Dr. Baskerville in my view sort of 
concludes it in that same paragraph, the second last 
sentence -- or third last sentence when he says: 

"Perhaps the greatest drawback to 

implementing habitat management has been 

the instruction that diversity and 
interspersion should be maximized which, 
in the absence of any measure of these 
factors, is an impossible task." 

And I believe we've agreed to that. 

A. Yeah. 

Q. And so he says: Well, now we've got 
to move to something that's more quantifiable, 
something measurable, something we can use to plan the 
forestestructitinez.correct 2 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. And he goes on and describes how that 
can be done and he makes the point that you've made, 
that you can't just look at stands, you've got to look 


at the whole forest; correct? 
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A. Yes. 

QO. Now, what I'm interested in knowing, 
what made me come to this, was this statement on the 
bottom of page 6 in your witness statement where you 
said that these activities or the procedures will lead 
to achieving habitat or will lead to habitat diversity 
being maximized, and I'm trying to look at that in an 
operative way and I see these pitfalls that Dean 
Baskerville has outlined here in using the terms 
maximizing go diversity, that it's not definable, it’s 
very hard to put your hands on, it's a good principle 
but what does it really mean. 

Ana “fm trying to™reconcile hate wich 
your statement here which is dealing with very specific 
actions. Now, how did you come to that conclusion, 
what definition did you use for habitat diversity? 

A. Well again, as I said or just said a 
few minutes ago, I would have no difficulty in going 
out into a forest and saying whether I could see the 
habitat there being more or less diverse than some 
other area. 

0." But, Dre Bedy,- isn thatthe "essence 
of what Dean Baskerville is saying, you can't go out 
and see a forest; you can go out and see stands but you 


can't see a forest. Is that not the essence of his 
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whole thesis? 

A. Well, again I see, I guess, stands 
are areas of the forest. 

Q. But a forest is a dynamic unit over 
space and time, you can't go out and see a hundred 
years of a forest? 

Ae PNo, at sone time. 

Q. And. that's the essence of his point; 
isn't it? thatwaetorest 4iseardynamic siti say dynamic in 
time and space. You can see stands; you can't see a 
forest, you can only see a forest statistically; is 
that not correct? 


A. You can, I guess, basically apply 


knowledge of the stands and knowledge of the dynamics 


of the forest to understand the forest as a whole 
without seeing it. 

One eButtyouwecan’ t' go’ out and see’ it}? can 
you, because you can't go out and see a hundred years 
into the future? 

A. No. 

OURPAnadMthat vs thelwhollesgpoint, and 
that's why it has to be quantified and has to be in a 
definitive term that can be used in a manner comparable 
to wood supply models, forest succession models, other 


things that foresters use in planning the forest? 
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A. Yeah. 

Q. Now, I would like to look at a 
statement that you made reference to, and that is on 
366, the first full paragraph in the right-hand column, 
the first sentence, it says: 

"Whenever the foresters focus their 

attention solely on individual stand 

treatment there has been anecdotal 

Silviculture but little real forest 

Management." 

And I'm sorry, I jumped ahead of myself 
there, but these two sentences go together. If you 
look just above that, in the middle of the paragraph 
above it he also says: 

"Much is made of actions taken on a few 

isolated hectares to change the habitat 

in that local area, but these interesting 
actions are proposed outside the context 
of the. totalwtorests24 

Now, both of those sort of deal with that 
same theme we've just talked about;. correct? 

As axes: 

Q. And you agree with that concept? 

Rat YeahtesWellzagl thankethis Is one: of 


the basic theories we're looking at, that it's the 
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whole area that's important, not the small individual 
units. 

Q. Do you agree that in order to 
interpret the moose habitat guidelines outside the 
context of individual stands and within the context of 
the total forest that this requires some type of, I'll 
Say computer assistance, but some analytical assistance 
such as that is used for wood supply analysis. 
> Is it not almost a daunting problem 
otherwise to look at the forest over time and space and 
apply those guidelines? 

Aw BWeseaitteish —-—twell? (atds)--tleguess 
the -- or my feeling of how the guidelines are applied 
or the concept behind them is that if they are applied 
continously or in the same manner across the whole area 
that the end result is somewhat the same. To measure 
that end result over the whole area of the undertaking 
would require some analytical tool, yes. 

Oseel imenotatalking, thesareavofithe 
undertaking, I'm talking about a forest management unit 
and élumplcoking: ihenes-= 

Am “Weliba-s 

Q. When Dr. Baskerville talks about a 
forest, I think his evidence has shown he's talking 


about - and in fact I think he was suggesting it would 
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be nicer if we had smaller areas than what we have as 

forest management units - but he's talking about that 

sort of -- a forest management unit level, and I think 
these comments apply the same. 

And what I'm saying to you is: To deal 
with that avant the foresters use wood supply models, 
they use forest succession models, they use extensive 
databases and whatever to try and deal with that, they 
use all of those quantitative tools to assist them in 
looking not at the area of the undertaking, but looking 
at a forest management unit. 

And could you not make the same argument 
that you've made in terms of the wood supply -- in 
terms of wood supply as you have with moose habitat 
guidelines, as long as I keep cutting nice little 
patches of timber I'll always have enough timber there? 

AY. SevYeanwtl== 

Q. Why do we need -- 

A. --I feel the analytical tool, from a 
wildlife management or from a wildlife biologist 
perspective, would certainly allow us the technique of 
getting a better handle on the wildlife. 

Now, whether that is absolutely 
necessary, whether -- you know, I certainly see the 


moose guidelines applying in a forest management unit 
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or the use of areas of concern and that sort of thing 
as attaining the same kind of end result perhaps a 
little less measurable. 

Q. Let's just step back here for a 
second. We've talked about this need to look at the 
forest as a whole-- 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q.  --over time and space, and when I say 
the forest, I'm talking the forest management unit. 
Can we agree to that? 

A. Okay. 

Q. And Dean Baskerville said here, 
whenever foresters have focused on individual stand 
there has been anecdotal silviculture but little real 
forest management. 

Now, if we use the analogy with the moose 
habitat guidelines and we say: Let's apply the moose 
habitat guidelines, if we go and start applying the 
moose habitat guidelines at a stand level without 
looking at the application in a forest context, do we 
not fall in the exact same trap that Dr. Baskerville 
has described in terms of wood supply? 

Aetiteguess pantiof my iproblem is that I 
am not really into the wood supply planning sort of 


issues, so it's -- I see the wildlife issues and -- 
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Q. Dr. Eedy, let me take out wood 
supply. Just forget about wood supply, let's just talk 
about wildlife habitat supply. 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. Let's just talk about applying those 
moose habitat guidelines on a stand-by-stand basis; 
without looking at the forest level, what's happening 
in terms of the overall forest dynamic in terms of 
wildlife habitat, we will end up with anecdotal 
wildlife habitat management; won't we? 

A. I don't -- I really think applying 
the guidelines on a site-by-site or stand-by-stand 
basis where there -- you know, there has to be some 
information, but on what the sort of habitat values are 
in individual.< stands»sand' ithis.cort cf athing, 42) really 
don't see where it necessarily doesn't work. 

I think there are two, you know, you're 
talking about sort of two ways of going towards the 
Same goal. 

On.vieLetymemaske-you). ~-Thiswas)as) biologist 
faced with applying those guidelines, we've talked 
about the need to be forward-looking in terms of 
habitat supply, all different elements of habitat 
supply, and you'll agree with me that habitat's a very 


multi-factored and complicated matter to define? 
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A. Yeah. 

Q. So I've got this complicated 
multi-factored supply that I have to project and I've 
also got this very multi-factored and complicated 
dynamic taking place which is the forest, forest 
succession, and I know the action I take today when I 
apply those guidelines is going to be with me for a 
hundred years, until the next harvest. 

It's a very complicated problem; wouldn't 
you agree? It's very hard to look at just a stand 
level and to come to any conclusive determination as to 
the appropriate treatment, it's anecdotal treatment; 

PS eicCee be 

A. I don't really totally agree because 
I feel that a lot of the decisions have to be made on a 
site-specific basis, which I would consider as a stand 
basis, and that by making decisions at a number of 
stands that this all comes together. 

Q. I don't disagree with you that the 
actions take place at the stand level, the question is 
the context within which those decisions are made. Do 
you disagree with the statement that-- 

I vet Tikae ee, ae Power 

Q. Do you disagree with the statement 


that the interesting actions have to be considered 
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within the context of the total forest as Dr. 
Baskerville indicates? 

A. Well, as we have indicated, or I have 
indicated@in*sSection%l?4yof this repodnty-sit’s the 
population in the whole area that is important. 

I mean, to me this is what is of overall 
importance. As long as there is a viable population 
within a large region, it is -- I mean, it may be 
important to individual people, but on an ecological 
perspective it's less important whether this small 
numbers of these animals may be either impacted 
adversely or beneficially at any individual location 
and, you know, I don't disagree with that aspect at 
all. 

But I think that one has to know enough 
to know that there is this viable population out there, 
but I don't think one has to be able to quantify 
precisely the exact numbers of animals in that 
population of species there are in order to make that 
decision. 

‘QO. * Well, lets “continue#on:” Just*one 
last section of this paper before we're finished with 
it. At the bottom of page 366, the last paragraph 
there that continues over to 367, he indicates that: 


"Habitat plans are not being taken 
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seriously in the management 

decision-making process because the 

relationship between target populations 
and the specification of habitat types 

and geographic pattern should be stated 
quantitatively." 

Now, do you disagree with that statement? 

A. I certainly agree with the latter 
Da rtero Laeliee. : 

Ove That populations and-=— 

A. Relationship. 

Q. --habitats need to be specified in 
quantitative terms in time and space? 

A. Yes. Again, in order to set 
management goals one has to have some concept of this 
relationship, but I guess where my problem is that it's 
not an absolute, it's more of a relative, a relative 
relationship between habitat and population without -- 
one will never know the absolute relationship. 

Q. Right. Now, you've made that point 
very clear and perhaps, Dr. Eedy, just to expedite 
things for the remainder of this day, I accept your 
point that we'll never have an absolute measure of 
population, we'll never have an absolute measure of 


anything, by definition we don't have Bh 
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What we're talking about here though is 
the specification of quantitative objectives, accepting 
that there is error around them, okay. So let's focus 
our attention on the fact that we quantify, but we 
accept that there's error in that quantification. 

Aceleguess what I’m sayings thougnmeis. 
again, gets to me when you say quantify, you're Saying 
something that's a number and I'm going to be saying: 
Well, I want .5 moose per hectare average across the 
province. 

My feeling is the goals, at least an 
initial stage or at the cut off-level the goal should 
be that one has basically a viable population in the 
province, and I don't think that's necessarily a 
quantifiable term. 

I mean, there may be biological papers 
that say, you know, if we have less than 200 animals 
over such and such area they are not going to get 
together and breed and, consequently, we won't have any 
young and the population is going to die. But it's 
more within a sort of range rather than the specific 
number. 

Oss Bluty DM ehedy eet Sieetust note tea ei, 
pessimistic view for a wildife biologist to say: Well, 


we don't want to risk any populations but we can't do 
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any better than that. Isn't ayetee ae management to try 
to go towards achieving some specific end and that 
specific end doesn't have to be a viable population, it 
can often be an optimum population being many times 
greater than a viable population, and you can quantify 
that as an objective? 

A. As an objective you can, yeah, 
quantify it basically in a range. 

O. —~fime- 

A. loom note— IT certainly don’t advocate 
that one should be decimating populations to the point 
that they're barely viable either. 

Q. Right. And there some populations 
that we want to manage to specific population goals? 

A. Yes. Again, you et, I guess -- 
yes, within a range, yes. 

Geeeand rows just finishing off here; Im 
jUstelooking awthne=-—— Lem one pagesoymat the cop 
right-hand side. It says: 

"So it will continue to prove difficult 

if not impossible to have habitat enter 

the forest management decision process if 
the goal is simply to make habitat 
better." 


Then skipping the sentence, I go down: 
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"Decision-makers do not like such logical 
merry-go-rounds. I do believe that 
decision-makers will consider habitat 
measures that relate to measurable 
population goals." 

Has this been your experience? 

Ane sleSue lathink this) certainly avou 
know, having measurable goals is easier to aim for than 
not having them. 

Q..Right. And he concludes there gust 
above the last section there, the last sentence he 
says: 

"All that is necessary is that there be a 

specified relationship of habitat 

availability to the subject wildlife 
popudationa. 

This critical connection between habitat 
and.population is the - how should I say - the 
cornerstone on which those objectives are set. You'd 
agree with that? 

Awe Veahus wad anny VOU KNOW Riya guess 
I'm quibbling a bit with words, but I feel it would 
have been better to say an estimated relationship 
rather than specified, because I've spent too much of 


my time in some of my early research in looking at 
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relationships between populations and environmental 


factors and to come up with an exact relationship is 


extremely difficult, if not impossible. Everything has 


to be taken in terms of best estimates. 


Os 


But I think you made it very clear, 


that's no reason not to make those estimates in any way 


10 


whatsoever? 
IEUS ROS eke 


A 
Q 
A. 
Q 


No, certainly not. 


TImportant@tofidentifyrithe errors 


Yes. 
The error bands. 
Yes. 


THaY’ Likesnow. to, 1ookgat: the specific 


wording of the five factors you listed there on the 


bottom of page 6. The first one -- I look at the first 


variable which says: 


"Vary harvest patterns and shapes to the 


extent practical and as appropriate on 


various sites throughout similar areas 


within the area of the undertaking.” 


Now, the key operative words in my view 


here are: (219) 


the extent practical; and, (2) 


appropriate. What do you mean by the extent practical 


inthis context 


Farr 


Ss 
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A. Well, again, these are somewhat 
generic recommendations and I think the practical and 
appropriate are really more in the nature of the forest 
planning kind of issues. I'm not an expert on what is 
possible as far as forest. planning and harvest planning 
and this sort of issue. | 

OO. Sosinfordéer*tosinplemencecs 

A. I think you'd have to have 
interaction between your forester and your biologist to 
look at that kind of issue. 

Q. So this is another example where 
tradeoffs are implicit in what you're saying and that 
in order to make those tradeoffs, quantification of the 
habitat objectives would help immensely? | 

Azgs. Yes. 

Q. The next point deals with effectively 
controlling hunting pressures. Again, you've used what 
I would call the key operative word? effectively. gel 
take it it has the same meaning as extent practical and 
appropriate in the preceding statement? 

A. Yes. You know, I am not saying that 
there should be absolute control, but -- or absolute 
prohibition, at the same time certainly most of what I 
have read and understand about, at least from a large 


ungulate point of view, one of the major concerns is 
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not so much the habitat that the animal can use as the 
cover that it requires from predators including man. 

On mecs sucenuntiange pressures thatmust be 
controlled, or is it mortality? 

A. I guess it's mortality, yes. 

Q. And would you agree that the 
objective is to control mortality and at the same time 
to maximize hunting opportunities; that’s usually. -- to 
get the best benefit? 

A SAC astt ae lennauwild lite ibiologustweand 
I'm not -- personally am not strongly in favour of 
hunting as a sport or as potentially an economic 
activity. 

Tefeeluthat sevourknow, tagain: ‘from a 
personal perspective that there are people such as 
natives and this that rely on it, and I guess this is 
really a planning or some other policy objective is, if 
you want to manage wildlife for the ore of 
providing a sport for hunters, it's not my objective in 
managing wildlife. 

Q. But as a professional biologist, 
professional wildlife biologist is ripen Sovehe \ylohliie 
experience that you usually receive the highest 
economic benefit from having the highest hunting 


activity? 
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A. I'm not really -- my involvement in 
this project is really not looking at maximizing 
economic activities. 

Q. You're saying as a wildlife biologist 
you've never had to give consideration to that. 

A. “I've considered it, but certainly it 
isn't really in the terms of what I was looking at A 
this particular study. 

Q. Okay. What procedures are you 
suggesting should be used to control hunting pressure 
to minimize the impact of timber harvesting? 

AL. @Well / "PP guess-wragaunm, [ thinkathrs 
has to be more of a planning issue and applied on a 
sort of wildlife management unit basis or something 
like that, but if there were undue mortality and it 
were affecting the species in an area such as either 
forest management or wildlife management, I think the 
easiest way would basically be controlling access. 

I do believe that at this time that there 
is a fair bit of controlfofenuntingwaceivities jusc 
through the licensing process but, again, that’s more 
of a planning issue and I'm not really totally familiar 
WLtH thar. 

Q. Does controlling access not reduce 


the quality and quantity of hunting voppcrctiunit 1 ssvnere 
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it's used? 

Kime Again, 7you KNOW, "thiseis getting into 
issues which I'm not really -- wasn't really looking at 
in this study as to quality and quantity of hunting 
opportunities. 

Ola Dre -hedys —— 

he Wheneitimber@roads@are*built, I don"t 
think that they're particularly built for providing 
hunting access, it's a secondary factor that comes 
after. Whether that benefits any particular person or 
adversely impacts on others, is... 

Q. So when you've made this statement to 
the Board, this action in No. 2, you haven't given any 
thought to how that might be done or what the 
implications might be or, like when I asked Dr. 
Schiefer a similar type of question the other day with 
respect to the Code of Practice and limiting site 
impacts and whatever, he said: Look, here, this is how 
I see that being implemented. You're telling me now 
that you haven't really given any thought to it, you 
Said save lueeecontrolenunting@pressurerand -—— 

Reaeiehave given thought#®totit “and @irom a 
wildlife perspective not from a hunter economic 
perspective or a hunter quality whatever. Basically 


from a wildlife perspective, if one controlled access 
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on the roads which were built for timber harvesting, 
this would benefit the wildlife. 

Q. Is another way to effectively control 
harvest rate to design the shape and size of clearcuts 
to reduce exposure of animals to hunters? 

Aw. This: could be as well, yes. 

Oren Canmthisenot be was cfecones a way to 
control hunting pressure in newly accessed and cut 
areas? 

A. I don't know. I personally feel that 
control of access, because basically there have been 
studies that have indicated that there's very little 
hunting of large ungulates further than, say, a 
kilometre from road access. 

Controlling size and shape, maybe if you 
allow the access makes it's a little more difficult for 
a hunter, but controlling access is an absolute 
Gon terol. 

One l Sele wOueuUsSetheresnotaaamore 
absolute control; is there not a control saying a 
specific limit of animals that will come out of a 
particular area based upon the local population? 

A. That's another way. 

Q. That's a more absolute way? 


A. If one wanted to talk about more 
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absolute, one would disallow hunting and that would be 
absolute. If you don't give anybody guns they can't go 
and shoot the moose and there wouldn't any impact of 
hunters. I mean, that's the total absolute. 

Q. There could be a very negative impact 
too; couldnatetheres 

A. On the hunters perhaps. 

Q. On the population also, or you aren't 
familiar with the Long Point issue? 

RupeaielLleeagalnea Longaerointalis.a sont of 
heavily managed kind of area. I mean, the area of the 
undertaking has natural predators and has natural 
dynamics; it's not an artificial park.sort of 
situation. 

The same phae happened in Algonquin Park 
with the control of hunting and the control of fires 
and the control of harvesting, basically they found 
that harvesting was almost necessary to allow the deer 
population there to survive, but this isn't the 
situation in the majority of the area of the 
undertaking. 

Ome Okaveu But backeto, the question. 
Another way to deal with this would be to provide 
Specd faced imitts, On, specific-— 


Ae Well .~-thatss., the. way.-- 
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Q. --harvest quotas on new accessed 
route basis. 

A. Well, I understand the concept that 
the Ministry has put forward and I have no argument 
with it, that there are so many licences allowed and 
that there are so many -- so agen of a harvest allowed 
and that if one allows new access into a new area this 
displaces some of the hunting pressure from another 
area and on a province-wide basis everything balances 
out. I'm not -- I have no problem with that. 

QO. But, Dr. Bedy, that was not the 
proposal I made to you. The proposal I made to you was 
controlling harvest on a road-specific level when new 
areas are harvested, new areas are accessed. 

A Les" 

MRe~ MARTE se@Done@e you doavhac now 
through its licence practice control; what in effect is 
taken from an area. 

DR.” BEDY:” That’ s*another?—— 

MR. MARTEL: By issuing a number of 
licences that can only support what's there, if I can 
use the term support in that manner. 

DR. BEDY:** Yeah. "I think?what Mr. Hanna 
is proposing is that one maybe have checkpoints on the 


road and count the number of moose that come out and 
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say: Well, after 10 are shot we don't allow anyone up 
that road anymore. 

I think that would be similar to the 
wildlife management unit, but these are large units, 
except it would be much more intensive and would 
require an awful lot of people standing on checkpoints 
counting hunters and moose because there are a lot of 
roads in some of these areas. 

MR. HANNA: Q. There are other ways 
though; aren't there, Dr. Eedy, like mandatory 
reporting that have been used successfully insother 
jurisdictions? 

DR eLEDY eA ee Me nOuesULe.: NOW 
successful a mandatory reporting have been used. 

MR. HANNA: Mr. Martel, we will be 
providing evidence on that matter. 

MR. MARTEL: Yoo mmramejustetrying to 
get a handle, because I thought that the whole purpose 
of licensing was in fact to control the take and that 
it varied from area to area to coincide with what was 
considered there at the time. 

MR. HANNA: Mr. Martel, the evidence that 
we'll be presenting will be the fact that the wildlife 
management units are very large areas of land; "thateyou 


can have extensive overharvesting of the nature that 
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Dr. Eedy has raised as a concern in his witness 
statement on a local level within a wildlife 
management, and so that one way to ameliorate that 
negative impact, this Sonerolinane hunting pressure 
that he's identified here in his witness statement is, 
instead of having just a limit on the whole wildlife 
management unit, that you have it at a much more 
specific level within the wildlife management unit. 

MR. MARTEL: Well, I think it goes back 
then to the question I raised with respect some weeks 
ago where we talked about going out and walking an area 
to make sure we know precisely what is there before we 
designate the limits. I think we were talking about 
water and first order streams and second order streams, 
and how many people are available in fact to do it ina 
country the size of Canada - I think I drew in as well 
at the time the amount of land per forester in Europe 
as opposed to Ontario. 

And I think anything's achievable if 
you've got enough bodies out there to do the work. 

MR. HANNA: Well, in this case there may 
be ways -- there are the bodies, we have the hunters 
out there. It's a question of how we utilize those 
resources; if the hunters are Wilt nO Ossne Ota Donets 


kills, and that has -- certainly from this province's 
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experience we can see that there has been a lot of 
cooperation with hunters with regulation - that's the 
potential way of going about dealing with this issue. 
That's the reason I was raising it. 

MR. MARTEL: You'd agree that the odd 
moose has been taken without ever reporting it though? 

MR. HANNA: Oh, Mr. Martel, you should 
JoO1neoura-— 

MR. CASSIDY: You're not speaking from 
personal experience though; are you, Mr. Martel? 

MRL eS MARTEL; Nove no, ) L menot=talking: —- 

MR. HANNA: You should join our 
report-a-poacher campaign, Mr. Martel. It's designed 
to deal with that very issue. 

Q. Back to your witness statement, Dr. 
Eedy. I'm looking now at the third item which is: 

"Leaving residual vegetation to the 

extent practical in areas of significant 

wetlands, aquatic buffer zones and 

Ov ftrcultaterr ad ties 

And again, extent possible is -- or 
extent practical is similar to the way that you used it 
in 1 and 2 above? 

DRLSEEDYEemAY Seveah. el wouldralmost® say 


it's the other way around, in that you're leaving a lot 
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of these areas Rees uee it wouldn't really be practical 
to harvest them, but then I'm not an expert on 
harvesting, that's just my personal opinion. 

But based on evidence that - and 
especially some of the evidence that Dr. Euler gave on 
the Chapleau Reserve - it would seem to me that in 
what -- I guess a lot of my concept of what a clearcut 
is has been somewhat redefined and I think quite often 
people talk about clearcuts as if they are something 
that somebody has mowed down like a lawn and from -- 

Q. Dr. Eedy, with the greatest respect, 
I asked you a very simple question and the simple 
question was: Is extent practical used in the same 
way? 

I understand you want to say these things 
but I've got a limited amount of time here and I really 
want to just deal with the question. I'll give you 
lots of time if I leave you with an open-ended 
question, but that was a very simple question. 

A. I'll agree, that extent practicable I 
see as being a forest planning issue. 

Q. Okay. And then you also say that 
these residual stands should be left around significant 
wetlands. What is a significant wetland in the area of 


the undertaking? How do you propose to define that? 
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As” Well, from -- I realize that the 
classification system has not gone into the north, but 
I feel that, in my view, significant wetlands is what 
by the classification system would probably be a class 
1 or 3 wetland. 

| Q. But we haven't got a way to define a 
class 1 to 3 wetland at the present time, for areas on 
the Shield? 

A. Yeah. Well, even in the south I 
think my experience has been that when two people go 
out and classify a wetland they come up with different 
classifications. 

Q. It's my experience also, but let's 
not deal with that right at the moment. What I'm 
dealing with is your witness statement here and you're 
saying we should leave residual vegetation around areas 
of significant wetland. 

Ape Lote Sothink 

Q. And I want to know what you're seeing 
we should leave that around. What are they? What are 
these significant wetlands? 

A. This comes into your concept of 
determining areas of concern based on a site-specific 
basis, these could be areas which have a particular 


habitat value or they could be areas which are of a 
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certain size of wetland or of a certain type of plant 
community in it. 

Q. So to make that operational from a 
management point of view, that has to be defined and it 
hasn't been defined at this time, as far as you know? 

A. I certainly worked in areas where the 
Ministry has said, you know, this is a significant 
wetland, we expect you to protect that in your planning 
for the area. r 

Q. But what happens when your local 
chapter of Ducks Unlimited comes in and says: We think 
this is a significant wetland, and the forest company 
or the Ministry says we don't think it is. How is that 
going to be resolved? 

Anes Wellved thinkethattssmeally a 
planning and policy issue. 

Q. And you have nothing to lend to us 
based upon your experience in terms of how significant 
wetlands should be defined in the area of the 
undertaking? 

Acten liedon steathomkeas, Qugpecit1c. thing 
that one can put down on a piece of paper and say if a 
wetland meets these three points it's a significant 
wetland. I think this requires some amount of 


judgment, it has to be put in perspective of what's in 
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the area. 

If there are hundreds of wetlands within 
a thousand hectare area, I think they become much less 
significant than if there's only one and this is 
certainly seen, I know in southern Ontario where, for 
instance, in Metro Toronto in one northeast there is an 
area which is looked upon as being a bog and maybe one 
of the few in this whole region of the country, and 
because of that it's an environmental sensitive area 
and it's designated as this. 

If one were to go into northern Ontario, 
I am sure that that particular bog wouldn't be 
particularly sensitive -- significant because it would 
be one of many. 

So, you know, see clacinley is something one 
has to look at on a site-specific basis and rely, to a 
large extent, on the expertise that resides in the 
district or regional biology level of the Minustryeor 
with other naturalists or whatever in the area. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I just have two 
more questions on this one and I will be ready for a 
break;, Eefiethat''stalliright. 

MADAM CHAIR: All right. 

MR. HANNA: Thank you. 


MADAM CHAIR: Two short questions, Mr. 
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Hanna? 

MR. HANNA: I will make them short, yes. 
I'll read them verbatim, I won't even put any pizzazz 
Onwrte 

Q. How much residual vegetation is 
necessary to be left around significant wetlands? 

DR. EEDY: A. Again, this I guess is 
something that needs to be somewhat site-specific 
depending on how important the vegetation is to the 
integrity of the wetlands and how sensitive to things 
such as blowdown or other damage and this sort of 
th2ng- 

Q. Are you aware of any guidelines that 
would be applicable or - I hate the word guidelines but 
I have to use it - or other management tools that might 
be used to make these determinations, or that you've 
assumed will be used in arriving at this conclusion in 
your witness sicaivaneatue 

A 29 Wells-ethinkteled? to deferta little 
bit maybe to Dr. Schiefer on the water guidelines as to 
wetlands.- I think I'm more looking at whether the 
aquatic guidelines would fit these as well. 

Q. So that was your assumption, that in 
terms of defining those buffer strips the aquatic 


guidelines would be the operative tool. 
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A. Yeah. I don't know of specific 
guidelines for wetlands. 

DREW SCHIEFFER: a6 A. SS l1fSIe could justtadd a 
little to that answer. Where wetlands are defined as 
fish habitat, clearly the fish habitat guidelines do 
apply and there are sHesonipLaens for buffer zones for 
those wetlands, but only where wetlands are defined as 
fish habitat. 

QO. “Thank™youy Dr .@schiefer. 

DR. EEDY: A. I guess the other place 
where there would be buffers is if they are defined as 
areas of concern. 

Q. But there is nothing in the areas of 
concern that say the width of a buffer strip. The 
question was: How do we decide how wide a buffer 
strip, what have we got to tell us how wide the buffer 
strip should be, and the answer is: We've got the fish 
habitat guidelines when it's fish habitat, otherwise we 
arerout’ to sea: 

A. I guess it would be site-specific 
determination. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, those are my 
questions on that point. 

MADAM CHAIR: Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 


The Board will be back in 20 minutes. 
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---Recess taken at 10:25 a.m. 
---On resuming at 10:55 a.m. 

MADAM CHAIR: Please be seated. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, at the break I 
received a fax from Mr. Turkstra requesting me to, as 
quickly as Seen clarify matters with Dr. Thomas in 
terms of his status as a Federation witness and to 
inform the Board immediately and based on the outcome 
of that, then Mr. Turkstra will decide whether or not 
it's appropriate for him to contact Dr. Thomas. 

You had indicated when this matter was 
raised last week that no party should contact Dr. 
Thomas until the matter was solved or resolved. I 
would like to have the Board's permission at this time 
to proceed to contact Dr. Thomas and try and have the 
matter clarified as expeditiously as possible. 

MADAM CHAIR: Yes. We received Mr. 
Turkstra's opinion as well. If the other parties want 
a copy of that, they can get in touch with our 
assistant Trudy Taylor. 

Last week, obviously the Board didn't 
find it helpful in the least that we had two parties 
standing up confusing us about what had been said to 
them by Dr. Thomas and so forth, and we would Stil 


likesatusomespointetosgetutopthe bottom~or that wand 
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find out what the confusion was about. But at this 
point we are willing to have Mr. Hanna contact Dr. 
Thomas quickly. We would like to have this resolved by 
the end of the week with respect to whether or not Dr.- 
Thomas is going to appear as a witness on behalf of the 
OFAH, and then Mr. Turkstra may not be required to do 
anything, or will Saen aee inmtouch i with Dr. Thomas 
himself. But we don't want parties coming back to the 
Board with opposite points of view on what's taken 
place. 

MR. HANNA: Thank you, Madam Chair. 

MADAM CHAIR: So if you can resolve that 
as quickly as possible, Mr. Hanna. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I will do my 
best to resolve it by the end of the week. The only 
point that I would say is that Dr. Thomas is a research 
biologist and they aren't always in their office and 
sometimes they're difficult to get ahold of, but I will 
take every step possible to get it resolved by the end 
of the week. 

MADAM CHAIR: Well, the Board is very 
cognizant of Ms. Swenarchuk's remarks and the fact the 
first intervenor's case will be starting in the fall 
and preparing it now, it's obviously important that 


they have the benefit of knowing-- 
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MR. HANNA: We recognizeng that oor 

MADAM CHAIR: --if and when this witness 
will be coming before the Board. 

MR. HANNA: Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Q. Dr. Eedy, I would like to continue on 
with the five points at the bottom of page 6, actually 
I believe now we're over onto the top of page 7. 

And I see the term extent practical in 
point four also and, again, your comments would apply 
there as well? 

DRO SEEDY 358A.) es. 

Q. Now, the last point indicates that 
there should be a balance of even-aged classes. Again 
the operative statement here is balance. What do you 
mean by a balance in this context? | 

Aw’ "Yes Tiehoper thatetihaven se confused 
anyone because I'm using this in my own terminology 
rather than potentially a strictly forestry 
terminology. 

Basically it gets back again to the 
concept of diversity, in that what I mean is, over a 
large area if one is harvesting and managing the 
forest, that as much as possible there should be a 
balance of the times that specific areas are cut. 


Q. Would you agree then that the balance 
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must be evaluated over the entire area of a forest 
management unit? 

Av se Thates#what®lemelooking at. 

Q. And would you agree that it also must 
be evaluated over an entire rotation of the forest? 

| A. Yes. 

Of™ And*in¥suggestingsthatethere s a 
balance of even age-classes, you're referring here only 
to the boreal forest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you're not suggesting that the 
balance should consist only of trees up to age of 
rotation, but perhaps trees well be beyond the age of 
rotation? 

A. Yes, there should be, I guess, areas 
with different ages of trees, yes. 

Q. Now, in terms of the Great Lakes/St. 
Lawrence Forest, what do you wish to see in terms of 
balance of stand types? 

A. Well, I don't think the same sort of 
concept applies because the timber harvesting is 
considerably different and it's more on a woodlot 
management sort of basis. 

My emphasis was to a large extent placed 


on the clearcutting approach and when I say this, this 
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is more what I'm talking about. 

Q. Yes, I understand that, but my 
question was -- I accept the statement in five really 
deals with the boreal forest. 

A. Yeah. 

Ove Whatelimeaskingsyou: eels Ehervesa 
comparable statement to five that would apply to the 
Great Lakes/St. Lawrence Forest, and I'd prefer if it 
could be in something about the same number of words. 

A. I'm sorry, but I guess as a specific 
sort of one-sentence recommendation I can't think of it 
right at the moment. I guess the concept, again, is to 
look at the diversity of what is going on. 

In ssouthern,Ontario steathninke tes 
important to have woodlots interspersed with areas of 
agricultural use or other uses, and this gives us that 
kind#ofi diversity. s«lDimanotisure.... 

Q. Well, maybe you can give some thought 
to that and if before you finish today you come up with 
good wording for that, I'd be happy to hear what 
general principle you would have in terms of balancing 
stand types in the Great Lakes/St. Lawrence Forest. 

I'd like to move to some details in 
Section 1.2, particularly this matter of the comparison 


between natural and timber harvest disturbances, and 
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looking on page 1 you indicate in the last sentence 
Shia te 

"Timber harvest activities duplicate in 

apeersinche Chane natural disturbances." 

The first paragraph there, the last 
sentence. Page 1, Section 1.2, first paragraph, last 
sentence. 

A. I'm sorry, I was writing down to 
think about... 

O Merle mesornyy eu didn sty rea lvizex 

AVgeeTha smiscsWildlife, intOntario? 

Q. Now you've got me. 

MR. CASSIDY: It's the sentence just 
above that. 

MR. HANNA: Q. I'm looking at page 1. 
Oh yes, sorry, I see. 

DR. EEDY: A. "Timber harvest activities 

as managed in the area of undertaking 

duplicate...2 

Oia esc kaye Would you agree that 
timber management may or may not duplicate these 
natural disturbances in terms of forest succession 
depending upon the intensity and nature of timber 
management activities on any site? 


Wey Again, this» isardifficultiquestion 
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to be -- to give sort of one specific answer to because 
I feel that activities such as forest fires or diseases 
result in a variety of different successional forests 
as well. ¥ 

I'm certain that different timber 
harvesting activities result in a variety of different 
types of succession and in some cases these would be 
different than the fire to a greater or lesser extent 
in any particular place. 

Ones SUL, ,-LUrep needy =— 

A. I don't think anything is absolutely 
the same. 

QO. Dr. Eedy, my question was very 
simple. It says: Would you agree that timber 
management may or may not duplicate these natural 
disturbances in terms of forest succession depending 
upon the intensity and nature of the timber management 
activities? 

Now, if you're saying that the natural 
activities are so undefined and so variable and the 
timber management activities are so undefined and so 
variable that they both define the total universe well, 
okay, but can't you see that there are possibilities 
where the two may diverge? 


A. Yes, I agree with the qualifications 
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that you have put on the statement. 

Q. Have you undertaken any studies or 
are you aware of any studies of intensively managed 
areas in terms of their wildlife assemblages compared 
to the pre-management assemblage or the wildlife 
assemblage in adjacent areas? 

A. I guess the one example would be the 
Chapleau Forest that I'm aware of. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the Chapleau 
Forest is an intensively managed area -- forest 
Management area as compared to the adjacent areas? 

Aw “lem' not sure: that) it would be 


intensively managed, it certainly is an area that's 


been managed. 


Q. Well, let me read you the question 
again. Have you undertaken any studies or are you 
aware of any studies of intensively managed - and when 
I say intensively managed I'm talking about timber 
managed - areas in terms of their wildlife assemblages 
compared to the pre-management assemblage or the 
wildlife assemblage in adjacent unintensively managed 
areas? 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, I don't 
understand that question. 


MR. HANNA: I'm asking the witness, Madam 
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Chair, if he's aware of any studies or he has 
undertaken any studies himself that support the 
contention that timber management activities, 
particularly intensive timber management activities, 
replicate the natural condition and that that 
condition -- or don't replicate the natural condition, 
excuse me, and that condition is reflected in the 
wildlife populations? 

MADAM CHAIR: I think in the evidence the 
only definition the Board has before it of intensive 
management was with respect to regeneration and that 
was with tending and planting. 

MR. HANNA: That's what I'm referring to, 
Madam Chair. 

MADAM CHAIR: And that's what you're 
referring to? 

MR. HANNA: Yes. Tending and protection, 
which changes the forest succession. 

DR. EEDY: I guess in the studies that we 
looked at there were some studies which indicated that 
for periods of time there were differing effects on 
wildlife which would be different than wildlife in an 
area which had not been harvested. 

Some of these effects were beneficial and 


some were adverse depending on the species and period 
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in succession after the harvesting occurred, and the 
same would apply to other timber management activities 
depending on what they are and what their effect is on 
the resulting succession in forest. j 

MR. HANNA: Q. And which studies are you 
referring to, Dr. Eedy? 

BR. EEDY! Ave Weiler would haveston-— 
Q. What section are you referring to? 
A. I think actually these things are 
somewhat spread through several of these sections. 
There's a fair bit of it in Section 1.2 discussing 
reports which are both beneficial and adverse effects, 
and how these change with time. 

Q. I didn't see any of these references 
that dealt with intensive management of stands. Can 
you tell me which ones you're referring to, because at 
couldn't find them, dealing with the issue of stand 
conversions, intensive management? 

ApisOkay~ Well, sthis: again is your 
definition of intensive management, I would -- 

MR. FREIDIN: I'm just wondering, was the 
question equating intensive management with stand 
conversion, or is that different situations you're 
referring to, Mr. Hanna? 


MR. HANNA: That's a fair statement, Mr. 
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Freidin. They both come into effect and I'm dealing 
particularly with intensively managed stands at the 
present time which often leads to stand conversion, but 
not necessarily. * 

MR. FREIDIN: Okay. 

MR. HANNA <3 2 Q.,OcL M@ames cid waiting 
Prono 

DR. EEDY: A. Yeah. I don't know that I 
could refer to a specific. 

Q. Are you familiar with, for example, 
the paper by Neilson looking at effect on bird 
assemblages in intensively and unintensively managed 
stands? 

MADAM CHAIR: Excuse me, what's an 
assemblage, Mr. Hanna? 

MR. HANNA: Q. Dr. Eedy, what's an 
assemblage? 

DR”! EEDY:)o A... Againielrrnould presume 
that means or is referring to something in the area of 
a guild as we were discussing before, basically being a 
group of animals that have Similar habitat preferences. 
I don't have the Neilson paper referred to. 

Q. Well, when you get a moment it is in 
the Panel 12 witness statement of Ministry of Natural 


Resources and it does deal with that particular issue. 
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There's also an article in there on page 452 and 393 
that both deal with the matter and indicate some of the 
negative aspects of it. 

MR. CASSIDY: Are you asking the witness 
to review this, because you're haven't asked a 
question. olm-— 

MR. HANNA: No, just for his edification. 

DROAMEEDY ce el think! perhaps. asia 
clarification, I know in our discussion we have talked 
about both negative and positive effects that are in 
the literature, and I would say that any particular 
forest, if you're changing the type of the forest, ae 
will benefit some species if they prefer the type that 
it's changed to; and it will adversely impact on others 
Tfetheyedons tal thinkeciatws eangeneral principle. 
There are species which are adapted to different types 
of habitat. 

MRE SHANNA: #048) ‘Buty back to’tyoun general 
principle’ of diversity, jiseit: not ta fair statement that 
often in intensively managed stands that the diversity 
of wildlife populations can be reduced? 

DRE (EEDY: © Afo On amlocal basis. ‘Again 
though, our concept is that if one has these kinds of 
stands and has a variety of age-classes and this sort 


of thing that on a broader basis one is bringing the 
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diversity back. 

Q. Yes. Let's deal with that matter of 
local basis. It's dealt with in the next paragraph on 
page 1, and you indicate that: 

"Although local populations may be 

affected by timber harvesting activities 

for relatively short periods of time, 
provincial wildlife populations are not 
generally affected in a material manner." 

Are you familiar with the concept of 
averaging and the difficulty that this poses in terms 
of assessing environmental impacts across an area such 
as the Province of Ontario? 

A deesYOStme lb iSeecadtiticul tiesein ubat, 
yes. 

Q. In fact, you had indicated you had 
read the testimony of Dr. Baskerville; correct? 

A. Mm-hmnm. 

Q. He spoke quite extensively on the 
matter -- the difficulties and actually the pitfall of 
averaging; correct? 

A. Yes. I don't -- I guess see, again, 
the necessity of getting absolute numbers or coming up 
with an average population or -- 


OtsbDren Eddy, wWisthGgtherocreatest respect, 
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it has nothing to do with absolute numbers, averaging 
has to deal with the importance of incremental changes 
on a local level that become obscured at a provincial 
level; is that not correct? 

Aww GYesest,Theypoint thovighsl think is 
thatwuttis thesprovincial level that is important and if 
the local -- the local changes can be important, 
especially to local people or on a local basis, but on 
a more ecological perspective it's the provincial or 
even larger area changes that are important. 

Q. Dr. Eedy, you're a member of the 
Ecological Advisory Committee for Halton Region; are 
you not? 

A. I was. 

Q. You've had experience Waitha dates 

Auegeyes 

Omsleel Wasatoecomegintosyour region and 
say: You've got a small bog with some locally rare 
species but provincially we have got lots of them, 
don't worry about it, what do you thinksyour scommittee 
would have said? 

In fact, I could come in and argue a lot 
of things like that; couldn't I, if that was my basis 
for evaluating impacts in this province? 


A eeeAgain sathiseis dgettingninto 1a social 
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issue rather than an ecological issue, and there's a 
great deal of this occurring in areas which are termed 
such as a Carolinian Forest where there are species in 
Canada which, because of the Great Lakes and the S 
geographical boundaries are considered regionally or 
locally rare, to a large extent they may just happen to 
be ae the edge of their distribution and be quite 
common elsewhere, but -- 

Ow But they re still sroniticant: 

MR. CASSIDY: Mr. Hanna, you've 
interrupted the witness time and time again. 

DR. EEDY=” "This* Us’ whateer sm trying sco 
differentiate between. 

MR. CASSIDY: Let him answer. 

DRo EEDY: «) think onva social basis 
these could be significant to people who find it 
important to have a rare species or something which is 
dislocated or disjunct from its normal distribution in 
their backyard. 

This is particularly true with bird 
watchers who -- many of whom spend their life trying to 
add one or two more species to the list, but I know 
people who travel all over the place in order to do 
this. 


From an a ecological perspective I think 
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it's somewhat different though because whether that 
species is found in southern Ontario as well as six 
states in the United States ecologically isn't that 
important, but to somebody who lives in Burlington it 
might be very important because they found it in their 
backyard. They don't care whether it's well 
distributed throughout the States, but that's a social 
issue, not an ecological issue, and I'm really trying 
to deal with the ecological issues here. 

MR. HANNA: Q. So Dr. Eedy, summarizing 
then what you've said, that your statement here that 
although local populations may be affected, provincial 
populations are not generally affected ina material 
manner, you're speaking of that solely from a 
ecological point of view and you're not considering the 
social aspect in any way whatsoever? 

DR. EEDY: A. Solely from an ecological 
perspective. 

QewwAnds youre not. suggesting in any way 
whatsoever; are you, that the social impact or social 
aspect of evaluating those local impacesea s= critical? 

A. I'm not suggesting that it's not or 
Cnaceiceis. 

Qf PeNow? another issue; 1 would like to 


deal with with respect to these disturbances is that 
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you suggest that these impacts will be for relatively 
short periods of time; correct? 

At eelie Sc, 

Q. Would you not agree that this comment 
is only valid from a static perspective? If one were 
to look at the forest management unit and to look at 
timber management disturbances over the rotation of the 
forest, one could conclude in some cases that the 
disturbance is broad scale and the effects are long 
lasting, at least for one rotation of the forest; would 
you not agree? 

A. I'm not sure because from my 
perspective it is not static it's very dynamic and that 
is the whole crux of the issue, is that when one 
harvests the forest it renews itself and this is 
something which is happening either naturally in the 
events of fires, and I think as we got into in some of 
the previous cross-examination as well as previous 
panels' statements, there has been significant 
reduction in this kind of disturbance in the province, 
and my perspective is that harvesting has replaced part 
of this reduction, and as a consequence it is very 
dynamic, one returns the forest to an early succession 
and the forest grows back to mature trees. I'm not 


quite sure how that is static. 
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Q. And the impact of those activities 
are not short term, those impacts are there until you 
go back and cut the trees again? 

A. If one defines impacts as being a 
change, generally I would call that an effect. The 
impact usually describes some value judgment, but I 
would say the impacts occur and they can AACA Sic and 
they can be adverse, or they can be both. 

Q. And if we change the stand, the 
impact can be quite long lasting if it's a conversion 
of a stand and I'm concerned about a particular species 
of wildlife? 

A. You mean -- you're saying that for a 
particular species one could go out and choose a 
particular species which, if one een the type of 
habitat that was there, would be impacted on? 

Q. Let's take one you're familiar with, 
morning warblers and I go out and I change the habitat 
from a mixed wood forest to a conifer dominated forest 
and I have a significant impact on the breeding density 
of morning warblers. That effect is goings tombes there 
until I go in and alter the structure of that forest; 
ismitenoty, 

A. ..On a local basis, yes. 


Q. I'm turning to page 2 under the -- 
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just above Section 1.2.1 you state: 

"This raises two issues; the comparison 

of the size of the areas affected or 

disturbed and a comparison of the 

Similarity of the resultant forest 

Habitat. 

Now, would you not oe eee we need to 
look at not only the sizes of the area disturbed but we 
also must look at that area that's disturbed in terms 
of its shape and distribution from a wildlife 
perspective? 

A. That stand as well, yes. 

Q. Have you looked and undertaken in 
your analysis the shape and distribution of natural 
fires and other disturbances in the province as 
compared to similar types of disturbances from timber 
management? 

A. I have not personally looked at that, 
I have looked at some of the evidence on what the 
effects of fires are. 

Q. The evidence you're referring to, 
Sages s 

A. I guess it's not specifically on 
shapes. 


Q. The evidence that you're referring 
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COR Grete 

A. The basically statistical evidence on 
sizes of fires and areas of fires. 

Q. Is it your experience that fires tend 


to have well-defined rectilinear borders in most cases? 


A. No. 
©. Do insect infestations? 
A. Again, I would presume not. I have 


not spent a great deal of time actually going out and 
measuring the areas or looking at the borders of areas 
infected by insects. 

Q. You would agree, however, though that 
edge is an important factor in determining wildlife 
response to its habitat in many cases? 

Aan es 

Q. And you would agree that length of 
edge increases as the irregularity of the shape of 
disturbance increases? 

Awany ese 

Q. I'm looking at the bottom of page 2 
there you indicate that there is a medium that benefits 
both wildlife and other forest users. You're referring 
here to the interspersion of different stands and the 
patchiness; correct? 


Neu iThateasecorrect. 
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Q. Would not relatively small scattered 
dispersed forest stands favour many other non-timber 
users of the forest such as recreationists, 
photographers, et cetera? 

A. I can certainly think of examples 
where it wouldn't. Part of my concern over something 
like that would be bast eaiay that the amount of things 
like access roads and whatever would increase 
substantially and -- I don't know, I think that's more 
of a planning issue. 

Q. Your statement, Dr. Eedy, it wasn't 
something I thought up, you're the one that's talking 
about other forest users. I understand it's nice to 
evade questions but it is your words. 

Aes Yesee pLethink j=—sagainvaclaMesayangel) 
very general terms that I think there is a medium. I 
don't think one can manage for only one use, but within 
this report I'm specifically talking about wildlife. 

O. JNopsivougre referrings heres. wa.) 
benefit other forest users", and I'm asking you about 
other forest users, and I am asking you what other 
forest users are you referring to then? 

A. Well, you know, in a generic sense as 
I responded to your question, I can see that what 


you're saying could be beneficial to some and could be 
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quite adverse to others. It depends a lot on what the 
perspective is. 

MADAM CHAIR: I thought in this 
paragraph, my reading of it, Dr. Eedy, was that you 
were referring to the forest industry as being the 
other user. 

DR. EEDY: That I guess specifically 
would be what I was referring to when I mentioned it, 
buted thinks t®doessapplyseinageneral..» You know, I 
think that forest management has to be looked at from a 
multiple user perspective and what I'm saying is that 
if I were to look at it only as a wildlife biologist 
and were to say I wasn't going to manage for any other 
kind of use, there may be certain ways I'd look at it, 
but I don't think that that's a reasonable perspective. 
I think one has to balance all of the different kinds 
of uses. 

But then at the same extent I don't think 
I'm prepared to say exactly what point. I think the 
various users gain or lose from different harvesting 
pattersn or perspectives. I think that has to be 
something that's taken the Board, I guess a couple of 
years, to hear all of these various different 
perspectives and I'm certainly not Soingmtomctayesco 


summarize it all in a few minutes. 
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MR. HANNA: Q. Turning to page 3, the 
first paragraph at the top, you indicate that: 

"Large clearcuts can result in excellent 

moose habitat." a 

Would you agree that they need not 
necessarily result in excellent moose habitat though? 

DReeEEDY? SPAte LEethink*onercan- come sup 
with almost examples on a specific basis that would 
support almost any range of conclusions. 

Q. So that the decision has to be made 
again site-specifically? 

A. I believe so, yes. 

Q. Looking at the paragraph on page 3, 
the major paragraph there in the middle of the page, 
there's much discussion of the matter of winter habitat 
for moose. Would you not agree though that the quality 
of the habitat in all seasons of the year influences 
the vitality™and*productivaity “of "a wildlite popubation- 

A. Yes, I agree with that. I think what 
I was saying was that -- was that winter, and 
especially the late parts of winter, are the most 
critical because that's the period of time that the 
animals find it nowebairereuie to survive in. 

Q. So what you're saying is that one 


habitat variable, such as winter habitat, may have a 
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greater influence than another? 

A. It's quite possible. 

Q. But would you not agree that rarely 
does one habitat variable alone define the size and 
health of wildlife populations? 

A. One habitat variable alone would not 
define the size and health of a wildlife population. 

Q. And that you need to look at habitat 
requirements in all seasons of the year? 

Aw Les= 

Q. Now, you mentioned that the 
guidelines may be overly conservative and you say that 
such guidelines -- and I believe you're referring to 
the moose guidelines, I'm looking in the middle of that 
paragraph, two thirds of the way down. 

Mee Ves Cidiews= COLrecun 

Q. "Such guidelines are necessarily 

conservative in areas where moose 

wintering habitat isabsent or abundant." 

Why would they be conservative if moose 
wintering habitat is absent? 

A. Because if the purpose of the 
guidelines is primarily to protect wintering habitat 
and if there is no habitat which is critical for a 


moose wintering in that area, there really wouldn't be 
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any need to protect the non-existent habitat. 
Q. You already said the habitat wasn't 


there, so you couldn't protect something that wasn't 


there? 
A. No, that’s exactly what I mean. 
| Q. Well, then they wouldn't be overly 
conservative, they wouldn't be anything to protect. I 


don't understand what you mean. 

A. Well, if one were to apply the 
guidelines per se, and I think I'm thinking in 
particular about the 80 to 130-hectare cutting limits, 
Liguesste> 

Os » Forewinter -— 

A. If one were to -- well, what I'm 
saying is that this cutting limit was derived primarily 
from a reference which indicated that in areas of prime 
Wintering habitat that that was a good goal to be 
aimingiton: 

Q. Which reference are you referring to? 

Aty GNowWs, Limtheresd senotear—- Tethinketne 
reference is there. I guess one would have to go back 
to the original. 

Q. Are you referring to Peak's work in 
Minnesota? 


A. I don't have reference to that, so I 
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don't know. I know there was a reference, I can't 
remember the exact reference. 

QO. ‘Arevyou™certain it was winter cover? 

A. It was winter habitat. 

Q. That Peak's work was dealing with? 

A. I don't have reference to Peak so I'm 
WoC 

Q. Now, let's deal with this situation. 
So you're saying there's no winter habitat there? 

A. If there is no winter habitat there 
and one were to apply guidelines to protect winter 
habitat, it would be overconservative. 

Q. But how can you protect something 
that isn't there, Dr. Eedy, that's why I'm at a loss. 

A. That's exactly what I'm saying. Why 
protect@it ifit isn’t) there, ~ you're being 
overconservative. It's like saying, I'm going to 
protect this swamp here but, however, there is no swamp 
in that particular location but I'll protect it anyway. 
That's being overconservative. 

Q. Would I make a swamp and then protect 
Lt? 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, the Board is 
understanding I think what Dr. Eedy is saying. He's 


talking about the application of the guidelines 
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uniformly, he's talking about applying the guidelines 
regardless of what situation might exist. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I appreciate the 
problem of the strict application of the guidelines and 
I just want to make sure that that's what we're talking 
about because the words here don't say that, the words 
here say, "If moose wintering habitat is absent...", 
and that's what I'm having problems with. 

Now, if he's saying there is potential 
moose wintering habitat there that is not being 
utilized and you protect it that would be overly 
conservative, fine, but that's not what I'm hearing the 
witness say. I want to make sure I understand the 
witness' -- I don't want to read into what he's saying, 
I want to understand clearly what he's saying. 

DRS EBEDY + “What DT masaving Ts ?t “inichar 
particular location there is no critical need for moose 
habitat, meaning that there either aren't the species 
there to utilize it or there is abundant moose habitat 
and there'ssno'particularvarea that’saecritical toeche 
survival of the species, then one doesn't have to apply 
strict guidelines in protecting that habitat. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Okay. So the wording 
here we you're saying moose wintering habitat is 


absent. Well, let's just say, if there isn't moose 
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wintering habitat we can't apply the guidelines because 
there isn't any habitat; you'll accept that? 

Deere. .een Les. 

Q. Okay. Now, if there is moose 
wintering habitat there and it's not. being used and the 
guidelines were applied, you'd say that's overly 
conservative? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, how do you know that moose 
habitat is not going to be used in the next 15, 20 
years, 30 years down the road without having looked at 
the full dynamics of the forest, without having looked 
at how that population is likely to change over time, 
without having looked at it comprehensively the moose 
range? 

ACP Well) “thateagain is in®my definition 
Saying; wit there is no critical wintering habitat or if 
there is, on the other hand, an over abundance of moose 
wintering habitat as compared to the numbers of animals 
that are using it, then one doesn't -- or one shouldn't 
be applying the guidelines as strictly. 

Q. So the only way one could come to 
that determination would be able to look at - within 
the area you're managing, a forest management unit - 


the supply of winter habitat available now and over the 
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next rotation of the forest and look at how I expect 
the needs of my -- how I expect my population to 
change and how I expect its needs will follow 
concurrently. Would you agree with that? 

A. Yes, that certainly is an approach to 
Managing it. 

Q. Is there another approach? Is there 
some other way to decide whether it's conservative or 
note 

A. I guess that it depends on what you 
mean by knowing, you know, or -- you know, one would be 
required to know certainly something about the 
populations and the habitat and their use of the 
habitat. 

Q. And it would be on that basis you'd 
decide whether or not the guidelines were conservative 
or not or the supply of that particular habitat 
component was in excess or in shortage? 

A epee al. Ne lle Cols Sg — aga ees 
is what we've been saying is that this needs to be a 
site-specific decision based on knowledge of the area. 

Q. But I was saying more than that, I 
was saying it has to be at a forest management unit 
levels, sbhutethatralsconvou dehave. tomlooksate chat supply 


over time. 
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ApmeWedl eecertainly=— 

Q. And that time being the rotation of 
the forest. 

A. --certainly needs to be taken into 
consideration, yes. 

Q. The next sentence indicates that: 

"This conservatism also results from the 

use of the forester's definition of 

clearcut in areas where residuals result 

in excellent moose habitat." 

And I understand what you're saying, 
there's two definitions of clearcuts and that can lead 


to misunderstandings between biologists and foresters; 


connect 

A@ASY es: 

Q. Would you not agree that if thge 
biologist spoke -- rather, in terms of clearcuts spoke 


in terms of the key habitat components as defined in 
terms of forest structure, that definitional problems 
such as clearcut would be effectively overcome? 

Aas eyes... 

Q. Now, this is an issue that I have 
dealt with before before this panel and that is the 
matter of flexibility, and I believe at the last 


paragraph on this page you are advocating increased 
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flexibility for local managers to deal with 
site-specific conditions; correct? 

A erCOLrrect. 

Q. And you're arguing this is a basis 
for deviating from strict adherence to moose 
guidelines; correct? 

A. 6 Yes. 

Q. Now, in the habitat supply analysis 
approach, is this not dealt with by establishing at the 
outset on a local site-specific basis specific 
population objectives and then establishing the supply 
of habitat needed to sustain those populations? 

A. From a wildlife perspective? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes. 

O.= "So that@implicit inwthat isetne 
flexibility you're requesting? 

A. 6§6Les. 

O. “And this “alYrows” the tocal forest 
manager to decide on a site-specific basis the habitat 
requirements without rigidly adhering to, say, a fixed 
clearcut standard; does it not? 

A. Yes. 

OTe WOULon VOU agree that there are 


circumstances whereby the clearcut standard of 130 
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hectares may be exceeded and still achieve the desired 
wildlife objectives? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there circumstances where 
clearcut sizes less than 130 hectares may be desirable? 

Ajo Lec bank (sommyesr 

OF “And these decisions can only be made 
by examining the forest structure over the forest 
management unit in time and space? 

Aree Correct. 

Q. Now, I would like to move to another 
favourite topic of mine and that is pine marten. You 
talk about marten in Section 1.22 on page 4, and you 
make reference to the Snyder and Bissonette study and 
particularly their observation, at one point in time at 
least, that marten could be supported by residual 
mature stands of less than 25 hectares. 

Would you agree that more than Simply Mn: 
the area of the residual stand must be considered in 
terms of assessing whether or not it could sustain pine 
marten? 

A... Yess 

Q. What separation distance among 
residual stands is necessary in order to sustain pine 


marten populations in 25 hectares? 
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Thats CoUlone tae 


It's an important issue? 


- OO YF 


Yess 

Q. If one were to manage for a maximum 
Marten population, would you manage the forest for 
residual forest stands 25 hectares in isolated patches 
scattered over large clearcuts? 

A. If that were the only thing one were 
managing by, no. 

Q. That was my question. So you would 
agree that in order to prescribe the habitat 
requirements for pine marten one must first ascertain 
the population size and the animal harvest rate 
desuned? 

AY tei notre-= vagainwitthave difficulties 
looking at things in terms of animal harvest rates and 
that sort of ithimg from. an-=telookmaterc more Crom 2 
wildlife biology or ecology perspective. 

On LiWe liebe 6 tis —— 

A. I'm not suggesting that one should 
Manage the forest in order to trap the most marten. 

Q. Okay. Well, let's -- I'll take out 
the word harvest, because you've made it clear that you 
are not supportive of consumptive use and we'll talk 


about mortality rate, okay? 
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A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. It could be natives or it could be 
natural factors, all of those other acceptable things, 
okay. 

Now, if you were going to look at and you 
wanted to maximize marten population, or I'll say 
optimize, okay - we'll put in some tradeoff and balance 
there - one must first ascertain the population size 
and the acceptable mortality rate in order to define 
the habitat requirements? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. Do you agree? 

Ae eeces 

Q. Now, are you familiar with more 
recent studies than that of Snyder and business son net 
Bissonette demonstrating that pine marten populations 
in the areas that they conducted their studies are 
expected to go extinct? 

A. I'm familiar with some of the studies 
that have gone on in Newfoundland. 

Q-=eAnd = thesprognosis for pine marten in 
Newfoundland is not bright? 

meeelsenotebright, right. 

Q. So one would be very -- must be very 


cautious when they see a statement like residual areas 
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of less 25 hectares would be adequate for pine marten, 
you have to be very cautious in using that sort of 
information, one has be very careful in planning the 
forest structure both for wildlife and wood? 

A. . Yes. 

Q. And it's not a matter of whether to 
harvest or not or whether to do any of the timber 
management activities, it's how much, where and in what 
pattern? 

Ave o.es- 

QO.) Ivoanpafraid, lim goings tortake yousintc 
another unpalatable area for you, but I'm going to talk 
to you about moose kills. You refer to it on page 4 at 
the bottom of the page, and you indicate that: 

"The current status of the moose herd in 

the province has increased 

substantially." 

Is it your view that the moose herd is 
expanding consistently in all areas of the province? 

Awa li donut. thinksones could broadivasay 
that, you know, every area is expanding or contracting. 
I think this is generally over the whole area. 

Q. Are there areas in the province where 
the moose population is declining? 


A. I'm sure there are. Dao Cemitnowao. 
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these specifically. 

QO. You haven't undertaken any analysis 
of that nature? 

AeeNO: r 

Q. This is another example where 
averaging could lead us to incorrect conclusions; is it 
not? 

A. I think if the population of moose in 
Ontario is expanding that one can -- on a whole, one 
can say that it's a relatively healthy populationgr I 
don't think this is a wrong conclusion. 

Q. My understanding of this is that 
you're using the indication of the increasing moose 
herd as a basis for arguing that good habitat must be 
available. 

Aaeelnatiswconrect. 

Q. Now, moose don't range all over the 
area of the province; do they? 

A. No. 

Q. There are very limited moose ranges 
relative to the area of the undertaking? 

A. You mean for individuals or for the 
species? 

Q. Yes, individuals. 


Mt eves.) melative sto the area of the 
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undertaking. 

Q. And if there is bad habitat somewhere 
and that is having a negative effect, that may well not 
be reflected in the provincial populations and will 
only be visible at the local level? 

Ane Gonneccs 

Q. So you can't make the conclusion that 
good habitat must be available everywhere? 

A.J e.No ~l) donvits thinkponescould make that 
conclusion for any species. 

Q. Or that timber management necessarily 
everywhere is producing good moose habitat? 

Asho Ii don! tei—— i matakkingg more ongthe 
broad range. I think that there is more beneficial 
effects than there are adverse, but that doesn't rule 
out that at some particular location or at some 
particular time there may be adverse effects. 

Q. Is it not possible that timber 
harvesting could be adversely affecting the population 
but other factors are having a more positive 
compensating effect that cancel out or mask adverse 
harvesting impacts? 

A. I don't really believe that's true. 

Over Whyenot. 


ASY Deiiste--tlecanstathink@of what 
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other, you know, what other aspects would be creating 
better habitat or... 

Q. No, no, no. There's more than just 
habitat that affect the population; aren't there? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. Mortality being an important one. 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. And you suggested earlier that one 
way to get absolute control is to have no hunting. 

A. Yeah. 

Q. If we had no hunting in this 
province, what would you expect would happen with the 
moose herd? 

A. I think it would ---that it would be 
a lot more regulated by habitat than it is now. 

Q. No, but what would happen in terms of 
the size of the population; stay stable, decline? 

A. In some areas I think it would 
increase, if there is presently overhunting. “I guess 
part of the problem with that isethat’ part of what 
hunting may be doing is displacing other predatory 
activities. I think there is a density at which the 
moose population would not expand whether or not there 
is hunting. 


Q. Depending on the habitat? 
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A. Depending on the habitat. 

Q. Right. And can you tell me in your 
experience whether you have seen a major change in 
moose habitat in the area of the undertaking within the 
last 15 years? 

A. I haven't really seen a major change. 

Q. It's been more or less business as 
usual when you look at it in a general way? 

A. Like from what I've seen, yes. 

Q. And yet there has been a 46 per cent 
increase in the moose herd since 1981 to 1986. They're 
obviously responding to something other than habitat; 
aren't they, Dr. Eedy? 

A. Well, I think it's quite normal for 
populations to range and it's also quite normal for 
estimates from surveys to range. 

I'm not sure whether that's outside the 
normal population dynamics that one would expect over a 
period of time or whether it's outside of the ability 
to estimate the populations. 

Q. So you haven't looked at the 
population dynamics, you haven't looked at the moose 
population trends say over the last 20 years in the 
province to see if this is simply just within a natural 


variation or whether it's indicative of something? 
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Ae =No7 er haven't. 

Q. You realize, however, though 1991 
wase-—-" or 1981 waS-aemajor turning point in this 
province in terms of regulating of hunting pressure in 
this province, 1980 and '81? 

Aue Welle@that’ s@whatebasically it says, 
that -- I guess the -- I don't know the exact 
regulatory aspects, all I know is what we have said or 
quoted here from the statistics, that there has been a 
fairly substantial increase in hunter days and in moose 
kills and at the same time there has been a population 
increase. 

Os Butethere hastbeenra difference in 
terms of that harvest pressure; hasn't there, there's 
been a major change in the way the harvest has taken 
place in terms of the types of animals taken and the 
distribution of that harvest; hasn't there? 

A. I'm not really totally familiar with 
the management of harvest -- hunting pressure and that 
sort of thing and how it's changed over time. 

Q. And so in basing your conclusion here 
that there is good moose habitat available and using 
this 40 per cent increase in moose kills, you're really 
relying on the Ministry's evidence and you haven't 


anything more to add to that? 
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Agee Thatusecorrecc. 

Q. I'm not sure whether Mr. Lindgren 
dealt with this or not, so I just wish to deal with it 
now. Just to be clear, I'm looking at page 6, Dr. 
Eedy, the first full paragraph there and you make 
reference to a paper by Smith, 1988. It says that: 

"Large clearcuts favour early 

successional wildlife species.” 

I believe Mr. Cassidy came up with a copy 
of \thatspaper..»Whatsdid,Dr..Smith define as a_large 
clearcut in his study? 

A. I would have to look at the paper to 
see the exact number. 

Q. Perhaps you could do that over lunch 
and give that back to me. 

MR. CASSIDY: Do you have it, Dr. Eedy, 
because I don't have it. I don't have it to give you 
overs lunch hour. 

DR.» EEDY: I'll, check to,see if I have 
the number. I have only my only abstract of the 
papers, I don't have the complete paper. 

MADAM CHAIR: Which exhibit is this, Mr. 
Hanna? 

MRe BHANNA® ou tadonst sthainks1 te hasebeen 


entered as an exhibit; has it Mr. Cassidy? 
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MR. CASSIDY: No. 

MR. HANNA: Mr. Lindgren asked for it and 
I believe there was an exchange of paper, Madam Chair, 
and I unfortunately -- 

MR. CASSIDY: Well, I don't have it now 
and it's going to be highly unlikely I'll be erieaes 
get it over lunch hour. 

I will undertake to look for it 
overnight. I wasn't aware that he was going to 
cross-examine on this, I would have otherwise brought 
it with me, but I'll take a look at it overnight, but 
that's the best I can do, if he doesn't have it. 

MR. HANNA: That's fine, Madam Chair. 
Just so it's somewhere on the record, I'm happy to have 
Gr 

Q. Dr. Eedy, we can deal weit hatha € 
later. Can we turn to page 7, please, Section Les eand 
you indicate there at the bottom of the page, the last 
paragraph, that: 

"Habitat is a much more important measure 

than population to individual species 

measured at a single point in time." 

And you've spoken fairly extensively on 
this in your evidence and I don't want to duplicate 


that. 
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Now, I understand what you're saying is 
that in order to audit and monitor the performance OF 
the timber management plan it is preferred to monitor 
habitat status at any point of time rather than simply 
populations of individual species; is that the essence? 

DR. EEDY: A. That Ss) Ccorrecc. 

Q. You're not suggesting that key 
wildlife populations should not also be monitored; are 
you? 

A. I‘m not suggesting that, no. 

Q. Do you feel they should be monitored? 

A. Well, I feel to a certain extent. I 
guess the more information one has the better these 
analytical techniques work, and if one’s referring to 
the habitat supply analysis, basically one has to 
continue to calibrate them and improve this as one 
goes, and population information can certainly help in 
that calibratzron, 

Q. Okay. 

A. I think at one point in time that the 
habitat analysis per se is a much better indicator; the 
population one has to look at over a fairly lengeny. 
period of time and in different seasons and this sort 
of thing in order to really get a handle on bee 


Q. Habitat is more stable than the 
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population? 

A. Habitat is more stable than the 
population. 

Q. Now, I'd like to just discuss with 
you the featured species approach for just.a minute.) 2 


want to make sure that we are of the same mind on this, 
and I want to understand how you see this being or 
operating from a wildlife point of view. 

Do you agree that in order to apply the 
featured species approach one must decide on a 
population objective for each species at a forest 
management unit level? 

A. A relative objective, again, not an 
absolute number. 

Q. Well, wasn't the objective of the 
featured species approach a way to try and deal with 
the multiplicity of species that we have and to be able 
to deal with that we have to say how many of those we 
want? 

A. Again, as a relative number or as a 
range. I'm not saying that one would say you know, we 
want 237 moose in this unit. 

Q. Why wouldn't we? 

A. Well, that could be used as, I guess, 


an indicator of a range of animals, but I donecechink 
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that kind of number is -- you know, I don't like to 
deal in absolute numbers. 

Q. Would you like 223 plus or minus 25, 
would that make you more comfortable? 

Ae eltacertainiyshelps. »lbhat siwhatel 
mean by a range, yes. 

Qe BSosthatmitehassto bes quantified Dut 
we have to recognize that we aren't precise? 

AeweAs far as, you Know, 12f° one swere 
using the modeling or something one would use the mean 
number-- 

QO. Okaven EScpcoming,~backe to /thate hen 

A. --as the objective. 

Q. --to apply the featured species, 
we've gopt to decide on this population level we want-— 

A.. Yeah. 

Q. --with the plus or minus range around 
it: that's the first step that we have to deal with? 

Aw Les. 

Q. And associated then with that 
population objective, we then say: This is the habitat 
needed to support that population? 

Ayvoau ese 

On. Thatyis sthe procedure? 


AY. Yes. 
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Q. And that definition has to be in time 
and space as we've already talked about. 

Aah eSr 

Q. Time and space with respect to a 
forest management unit? 

A. ves 

O SNOW ee TsO nde rr, LO Retr the supply of 
habitat required we have to have quantitative 
relationships between the key habitat features and the 
population; do you agree with that? 

A. That certainly is beneficial. 

Q. Beneficial or essential? 

A. To a certain extent it's necessary, 
you know, again, as to exactly how much you have to 
know about I think is a little more indefinite. 

Q. Back to your point that we have 
always got limited knowledge and we're never going to 
know everything, but as much as we know we should-- 

A. We should apply. 

Q. We should apply, and we should be 
explicit about it? 

Awe) ves 

OupeNowWmeusethis set of procedures, those 
steps, are they not essential whether one's using a 


guideline or a habitat supply analysis approach? 
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A. I think the guidelines would 
essentially be derived from a similar thought process. 

Q. The difference is one is a thought 
process, the other is an explicit statement of the 
relationships? 

AL Neah. #2 think they both’ sorc of ecome 
from the same information. 

Q. Definitely the same information, but 
it's how you use that information; one's a thought 
process, one is a formal evaluation process? 

A. I guess one is -- one is the thought 
process expressed in mathematics, I guess. 

O- Okay. 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, it's lunch time. 

MR. HANNA: And I'm just to the end of 
this section, Madam Chair. 

MR. MARTEL: How are we making out? 

MR. "HANNA: ‘eiemesorry. 

MR. MARTEL: How are we making out? 

MR. HANNA: I can anticipate always your 
questions, Mr. Martel. I am certainly going to be the 
remainder of today. 

MADAM CHAIR: Will you be finished today, 
Mr. Hanna? 


MR. HANNA: I'll do my very best, Madam 
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Chair. As you know, I don't have total control over 
the situation. I have been somewhat abrupt with Dr. 
Eedy and I apologize for that, but I've been trying to 
follow a fairly tight time line here and that's the 
reason why I've been that way. 

Buti lltwilbiicdo Umcese to finish today, 
but I can't guarantee it. 

MRIPIGASSIEDY wm On rthatesmith study, “lem 
just going to propose to send you a copy of that. 

MR. HANNA: That.'s fine, Mr. Cassidy. 

MR. CASSIDY: If I can locate one in the 
mess in my office. Madam Chair, if Mr. Eedy can 
confirm that he doesn't have it today when I come back 
from lunch, so I don't end up running around ienayigauele; 4ele) 
find something I don't have. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I'm afraid I 
have to retract on that. I would like on the record a 
statement, either a written undertaking from Dr. Eedy 
or just a statement saying: This is the size of large 
clearcut that Dr. Smith used in his study. 

MR. CASSIDY: Well, that would be 
presumably indicated in the study which I'll see what I 
can do. 

MR. HANNA: Yes, but I want it on the 


record. If we enter it as an exiioute, “Dadonete mind? 
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but I want it some way on the record. 

MADAM CHAIR: Do you have this study, Dr. 
Eedy? 

DR.-~EEDY: I don't have the study per se, 
I may -- I have abstracts of all these things. 

MADAM CHAIR: Well, there's no point in 
Mr... Cassidy looking mini smupiunti Reyow =] 

DR. EEDY: I will check and see if I have 
that number and a fe lsdonwt a= 

MR. CASSIDY: If Mr. Hanna doesn'ti mind, 
he can advise me at the end of the lunch break and I'll 
then go from there. 

Thank you. 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Freidin? 

MR. FREIDIN: I'm just wondering, in very 
short order, Madam Chair, you can indicate whether you 
plan to start Panel 10 or have Panel 10 start tomorrow 
if we finish in the afternoon, or whether we are going 
to wait until Thursday. Just, I want to deal with my 
suppor us-—— 

MADAM CHAIR: Why don't you tell us how 
long you're going to be in cross-examination? 

MR. FREIDIN: I think@i \liabe about @two 
hours 


MADAM CHAIR: Two hours. Ms. Seaborn? 
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MS. SEABORN: My estimate was an hour, 
Madam Chair. 

MR. FREIDIN: And I think NAN indicated 
two hours. | 

MR. CASSIDY: My re-examination will be 
an hour or less. 

MADAM CHAIR: Well, we won't be getting 
to Panel 10 tomorrow. Start Thursday morning with 
Panel 10. 

---Luncheon recess taken at 12:05 p.m. 
---On resuming at 1:35 p.m. 

MADAM CHAIR: Please be seated. 

Mr. Hanna, on Mondays I think the 
schedule says at this point that we're going to start 
at 9:00 a.m. We are going to sit 10:00 to 5:00 on 
Monday to accommodate the out-of-town people who will 
be able to come in that morning, rather than the night 
before. 

Thank you. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Dr. Eedy, I would like 
now to discuss this matter of featured species, this is 
Section 1.3 of your witness statement. You make 
reference in the first paragraph in that section to the 
fact that approximately 70 - I think you've modified 


that, maybe 70, 80 per cent, whatever the exact number 
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is - of the wildlife species are being managed 
adequately by the two provincial featured species 
proposed by the Ministry of Natural Resources; is that 
correct: | 

A. Yeah, my understanding of featured 
species approach is that -- 

OID sEcdy, scarnvel sjUst. stop rightsthere 
for just a second. I had a very simple question and my 
question was: Is that correct? I'll give you lots of 
time to expand on that, but = Just ‘want, —--'rdom Cemean 
to be rude here, whatever, but I'd like to try and keep 
this as narrow as possible. I will give you lots of 
chance to expand on it, but let's just get the points 
and then we'll move from there. 

MR. CASSIDY: At the same time I 
appreciate his concern, the witness does have the right 
to give the answer he thinks appropriate to the 
question, and I think Dr. Eedy has been trying that 
this morning. 

T'm*not interfering ian this 
cross-examination, but Mr. Hanna should bear that in 
mind and I'm sure Dr. Eedy will bear in mind the fact 
that Mr. Hanna is under a time constraint. 

MR. HANNA : Q. But that is what you said 


there. All I was™3just=-trying’ ctordeLine, Dr. nedve= was 
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the statement -- to confirm that that is the statement 
and that you're agreeing that 70 to 80 per cent of the 
wildlife species would be adequately dealt with by the 
two provincial species? a 

DR. EEDY: A. By the featured species 
approach which I understand to mean two species plus 
threatened and endangered species and others as locally 
determined. That's all I wanted to qualify. 

OF Fine. 

A. Not just two species. 

Q. Now, you're aware that the Ontario 
Federation of Anglers & Hunters have proposed to 
include pine marten in addition to moose as featured 
species in the boreal forest portion of the 
undertaking? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if you want to make reference to 
thaceiees OuLestermeand condition 108 on page 20. B Would 
you agree that by adding pine marten as a featured 
species approach that a large portion of the 20 or 30 
per cent of the wildlife species in the boreal forest 
not protected by the wildlife habitat guidelines would 
be accommodated? 


A. That would accommodate those species 


which prefer mature forest habitat, yes. 
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aks ehe, 


Q. And that's a large portion of that 20 


to 30 per cent? 
Aa Les. 


Q. As a wildlife ecologist do you see 


benefit in adding pine marten as an additional featured 


specie for the boreal forest portion of the area of the 


undertaking? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Would you recommend to the Board that 


they include pine marten as an additional featured 
specie to deal with those species requiring more 
extensive mature stands in the boreal forest? 

Adj m Lithinkethatstop~deal with matune 
forest species it is a good concept to have a mature 
forest featured specie. I'm not -- anyway, yes. I'm 
not certain that pine marten has to be the absolutely 
best, but it may be. 

Q. We certainly have a good 
understanding of its habitat requirements? 

At -vVe@s. 

Q. We have a good understanding of its 
population dynamics? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Those would be important criteria in 


defining=— 
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A. Yes. 
Q. --a featured species? 
A. Yes. 


Qe "ANG "it “1s tsocilalvy,simportant both 


‘for consumptive and non-consumptive uses? 


MR. CASSIDY: Well, that's an area he's 
not qualified. We already had difficulty with a 
biologist either asking questions or trying to answer 
questions that are really social issues. He'’s not 
qualified as a social scientist, and you're 
going to hear more from me on that later in respect of 
other biologists. But this witness is not a social 
scientist and should be asked to answer fields outside 
his expertise. - That's called wasting time in this 
hearing, in my submission. 

MADAM CHAIR: I think Dr.. Eedy has 
indicated, Mr. Hanna, that he won't make comments about 
the social value of -- 

MR. HANNA: There's only one point that I 
would take objection to in Mr. Cassidy's objection, and 
that is that biologists can't ask those questions. I 
accept that he can't answer them, but I hope that 
biologists can ask those questions in the appropriate 
forum. 


MR. CASSIDY: Well, this may not be the 
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appropriate forum for a biologist to do that. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Would you agree, Dr. 
Eedy, that it is practical at this time given our 
understanding of the habitat requirements of marten to 
specify a habitat supply model for them? 

DR. EEDY: “A. To specify that this be 
usedvor thats; 

Q. I'll read it again. Would you agree 
thatrit's practicalwatathis ctimesco specify the habitat 
supply requirements for marten given our current 
understanding of their requirements? 

A. I believe there is a habitat supply 
model for marten. 

On§ Sowthatelataayes: 

As SeLes: 

MR. FREIDIN: I'm sorry, what was the 
answer? 

MR. HANNA: . Yes: 

DR. EEDY: I wasn't -- when he said 
specify, I know there is a model for marten. I wasn't 
sure whether that was the question. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Well, I'm asking you if 
you feel we've got sufficient understanding of them. 
There are all sorts of models out there, some people 


may not support them or not; do you feel that there's 
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sufficient knowledge-- 

DRE@EEDY: SR Acawlawoulds think so. 

Q. --to use that in a practical way in 
management sense? 

Ab Yess 


Q. The OFAH has also proposed that the 


“pileated woodpecker be added as a featured species in 


the Great Lakes/St. Lawrence Forest portion of the area 
of the undertaking. 

Would you agree that the addition of this 
Species would assist in protecting those wildlife 
species dependent on more mature forest stands and 
cavity nesting sites that may not be protected with the 
deer as a featured species? - 

A. That particular species would 
represent those types of species, yes. 

Q. And would you recommend that the 
Board add the igen Pea woodpecker as a featured species 
for this forest area? 

A. If -- yes, assuming that that's the 
policy, is to extend that protection, it would 
certainly be the species to have. 

O@SfAnd asa. Wildlife. biologist yougcan 
see merit in that? 


AVMISAS 8a uwatld iafesbicologist, certainly. 
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Q. I'd like to now turn to page 8 which 
you discuss habitat supply models, actually you've got 
a number of terms here. You've got habitat suitability 
analysis and you've got Ontario land inventory and 
Canada land inventory. Unfortunately the habitat 
suitability analysis has the same acronym as habitat 
supply analysis. | 

Ane wYeah. af Welds. inethatecasetigwas 
confused between the habitat suitability index, that's 
the word they use in the States, and the habitat supply 
analysis which Baskerville has used, I believe it means 
the same thing. 

Q. Well, we're going to go through each 
of those three. I just want to make sure that you 
understand, I think there's three things on the table, 
there is habitat supply analysis al a Baskerville, then 
we have habitat suitability analysis, which is 
comparable to some of the things that are being done by 
the U.S. Forest Service at the present time, and then 
you also have here the Ontario and Canada land 
inventory, is the third set of those. I want to deal 
with each of those individually. 

Awl iguiesstasepart,of ethetHSietheresis 
the habitat evaluation procedure too which brings it 


closer to the habitat supply analysis. 
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Q. Right. Yes, it's much closer to the 
HS - can't use HSA - a more habitat supply analysis 
type of approach, but you haven't dealt with the 
habitat evaluation procedure here; have you? 

A. No, I really have rolled that 
together within the HSI where I refer to HSI and... 

QO. Okay. Now, dealing first with the - 
I'll use the acronym OLI to stand for Ontario land 
inventory - dealing first with the OLI approach, you 
indicate that both the OLI and CLI have used similar 
methods to map the wildlife productive capability of 
habitat areas across most of Ontario. 

Now, this was not my understanding of how 
these systems were structured, and I want to make sure 
I understand this. Were not the OLI and CLI procedures 
based primarily on soils and topography of the land 
base, and were not the wildlife habitat -- or wildlife 
capability assessments independent of the serial state 
of the forest vegetation or the current population 
status? 

Ave Les.u The theory in the OLLI or CLI 
approach is that if one has a certain type of soil and 
climate and topography that all factors taken into 
consideration, that it is most likely to produce a 


certain type of forest or habitat which would then 
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support a certain type of wildlife; whereas the habitat 
supply analysis is more looking at what is actually 
there, not what the potential of the land is there to 
produce. < 
Q. And it also looks at managing the 
forest as opposed to simply the ineriansLc—— 

A. Yeah. 

Q. --edaphic characteristics of the 
site? 

Aow-That serignts 

Q. And you would agree that forest 
wildlife productivity is highly dependent on the forest 
structure; correct? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the OLI and CLI methodologies use 
predictive cause/effect relationships between species 
and their habitat? 

A. They use those, yes. 

Q. You're familiar with explicit 
predictive techniques used in that methodology? 

A. Well, they're predicting those sort 
of one step further, in that they are predicting what 
the habitat would be, but the methodologies look at 
what the habitat requirements are of the different 


species. 
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Q. So the similarity between the OLI and 
CLI approaches and the habitat supply analysis approach 
is that both are based upon a comprehensive landscape 
evaluation, but the similarity starts to diverge 
rapidly beyond there? 

A. Well, both are based on evaluations 
of what the species require as a habitat; the one looks 
at what exists in the forest now; whereas the other 
says that, given this climate and this type of soil, 
this kind of forest could exist there, whether it does 
or not is not necessarily... 

Q. Okay. Let's move then to the habitat 
supply or habitat suitability, you've called it habitat 
Suitability analysis. There is a habitat suitability 
index also, HSI. 

ASE TRaceseamSlioeLrom the word, mixing 
the too. It should be habitat supply analysis or 
habitat suitability index. 

Q. Right. Let's deal with habitat 
Suitability index, because it gives us the acronym HSI 
which I will use. 

A. Okay. 

G7 meNowneyouUmindicate that the HSA 
approach is basically identical to the HSI approach and 


I now understand in making that statement you're 
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rolling into the HSI approach also the next step which 
is the habitat evaluation procedure? 

Apeihates correcc. 

MR. CASSIDY: HEP. 

DR. EEDY: HEP. 

MR. HANNA: That hearing's next week. 

DR. EEDY: It's done by the same saeile 
and at the same place sort of thing. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Yes. So as I understand 
you then, what you're saying, that the conceptual basis 
between habitat and wildlife populations are similar Th 
the HSI approach and the HSA approach? 

DRi. BEDY* Aw inates cOrlect. 

Q. And a fundamental difference between 
the HSI - and I'm now taking HSI in its exclusive, in 
its narrow definition which is simply the index, okay, 
as opposed to not lumping in the habitat evaluation 
component - is a fundamental difference between the HSI 
and the HSA approach that the HSA approach involves 
predictive evaluation of habitat supply, the habitat 
yield curve type of thing that Dr. Baskerville spoke 
about, comparable to prediction of wood supply? 

Aves The indexs sone une 
HSI I know in the documents does refer to an index 


which could be taken to infer a certain population 
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level, so there's not that distinct a difference 
really. 


Ov But the HSIvs justetsimply, this 2s 


“the habitat relationship? 


A. Yeah. 

Q. It doesn't take that next step and 
say, predict it over time and space in a yield curve 
type of context? 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. So that the same species habitat 
relationships that have been developed in the U.S. 
under the HSI banner would be equally applicable under 
the HSA type of approach that's being discussed here? 

A. Yes. I guess the difference being 
the dynamics of one as compared to the sort of static 
MaruvemoL ene OcicreputecCiates=—— 

Q. The other being HSI? 

AG seo 

MR. MARTEL: What hinges on it all, Mr. 
Hanna? 

MR. FREIDIN: I'm sorry? 

MR. MARTEL: What hinges on all of this, 
the comparisons and whatnot? 

MR. HANNA: I want to make very clear, 


Mr. Martel, that the Board clearly understands the 
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difference in terms of methodologically how they're 
applied. We have, for example, in the province at the 
present time Ontario land inventory maps that, as the 
witness has indicat sds cover large areas of Ontario. 
Unfortunately, they do not serve the same role. 

And I think -- I would submit to the 
Board that their utility in the type of application 
that we're considering for HSA is very limited, and I 
want to be assured that at some point down the roadway 
I don't turn around and are faced with someone saying: 
Oh, we've already got OLI, what are you worried about, 
Mr. Hanna, we've got wildlife potential for the 
province. 

And I want to make sure that it's clear 
on the record that they are not the same and that there 
are substantial differences and that there are 
limitations of those techniques for timber management 
planning. 

MR UOGASSIDYa If L may call it .speech, 
and I wouldn't mean that in a derogatory term at all, I 
would suggest that is where evidence would be required 
from Mr. Hanna's client. 

I as a lawyer cannot accept that coming 
from an agent. You would have to call evidence to 


suggest that point, and I'm just bringing that to the 
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Board's attention, that I assume Mr. Hanna's intention 
is to produce evidence to substantiate what he just 
said. 

MR. HANNA: I have every reason to call 
that evidence. 

MR. (CASSIDY e Okay. 

MR. HANNA: And I would say I've already 
obtained much of that evidence from Dr. Eedy. 

Q. Perhaps I'd turn to Dr. Eedy and say: 
Dr. Eedy, do you disagree with what I just said to Mr. 
Martel as a wildlife biologist? 

DReeEEDYtrAce ac LER Li tcanmputeit in myfown 
terms, I think what you're saying is that the OLI is 
basically a prediction of what could be in an area 
given the proper circumstances; whereas the HSA 
approach is a management tool because it looks at what 
either is or what's planned in the form of timber 
harvesting and esa ist 3 what the values of that result 
vs" 

Q. OLI system could not be used in that 
format? 

A. No, the OLI doesn't change whether 
you cut the forest or not. 

9. "Dr? sEedy, looking now. at the moose 


habitat guidelines, do they lead to predictions of 
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moose population numbers based upon alternative 
prescriptions as specified in the guidelines? 

A. They are more indicative of what 
ideals would be in moose habitat than predicting the 
different factors in the forest, you know, effects on 
the forest would result in populations. 

O. « Dostheyad ead. to predictionsgoLenoose 
population numbers based upon the alternate 
prescriptions prescribed or contained in the 
guidelines. 

hos Te dondity ithink suhevesLead, Cosexact 
predictions of numbers, they would certainly give one 
good evidence for looking at what the effects of what 
is done in the forest could be on ideal moose habitat. . 

Q. Since the application of the 
guidelines requires - if you don't agree with this 
suggestion I invite you to disagree - since the 
Bre a the guidelines require an implicit 
habitat supply analysis, would you not agree that it's 
just as feasible scientifically to implement the HSA 
approach today as the guideline approach since they 
both involve the same underlying procedures? 

A. I wouldn't disagree with that. 

Q. Is not a fundamental component of 


environmental assessment, the need to make quantitative 
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predictions upon which to evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages? 

A. Yes. 

MR CASSIDY siaWells, & 

MR. HANNA: Q. Does it not follow that 
the HSA approach is consistent with the analytical 
concept since it involves quantitative predictions of 
environmental responses, in this case wildlife; it's a 
way to do impact prediction? 

Ata Cesuy tte WOlllGOmwWOLK. Inthe way Of g-— 
that's one of, -the..things, that as certainlywone of the 
goals. In putting together these models was to be able 
to do predictions of future scenarios. 

Q. Now, looking at page 9 of your 
witness statement, the last sentence there in the first 
full paragraph just before Section 1.4 you say: 

"This approach...", and I believe you're 
referring to HSA: 

" ..is broader than the featured species 

approach." 

Now, when I read that I got the sense 
that you felt that there was a choice between HSA and 
featured species. Are they not mutually compatible? 

A. Yes, they are and I think we went 


into this and I guess it was in some of the previous 
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cross-examination and also in my original summary of my 
testimony, in that I really see them being compatible 
or not mutually exclusive; one is a tool that can be 
used to apply the other. 
Q. The habitat supply analysis approach 
could be used if there was one featured species or 10 
featured species; correct? 
A. }'Thats“cornvect. 
Q. Dr. Eedy, I would like now to turn to 
a paper by one of your colleagues which I provided to 
you the last time we were here. Lie gapy J. Use Kansas 
and R.M. Raine entitled: Habitat Modeling in the 
Wildlife Sector. 
MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I'd like to 
enter that as an exhibit now, if I may. 
MADAM CHAIR: That will be Exhibit 1258. 
MR. HANNA: (handed) 
MADAM CHAIR: Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 
~--EXHIBIT NO. 1258: Excerpt from Forestry Canada 
Forest Modeling Symposium 
proceedings, held March 13-15, 
1989, entitled: Habitat Modeling 
in the Wildlife Sector authored 
by Kansas and Raine. 
MR. HANNA: Q. This paper was 
prepared by some of your colleagues at Beak; is that 


correct? 
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DReeLEDYsmeAs SThatusiconmrect. 

Q. And the overall thrust of the paper 
is to review alternate ways to develop habitat 
prescriptions and to examine the advantages and 
disadvantages of using habitat models in timber 
Management planning; is that correct? 

A. Yeah. I think it's more related -- 
yeah, okay, the majority of it is habitat modeling and 
there is a final -- about a page on its application in 
forestry. 

MR. FREIDIN: Madam Chair, I'm just 
wondering for the purpose of the record, so we'll have 
a record of where these come from -- a more complete 
record, whether it could be identified at this time the 
document from which this is an excerpt. 

MR. HANNA: I apologize, Mr. Freidin. I 
had that information, I meant to provide it to the 
Boards 

Madam Chair, it's from a symposium 
entitled: The Forest Modeling Symposium. The editors 
of the symposium proceedings are B. J. Boughton, 
B-o-u-g-h-t-o-n, and J. K. Samoil, S-a-m-o-i-l. It's a 
Forestry Canada information report number NOR X 3308. 
The proceedings -- the symposium occurred in March 13th 


to 15th of 1989, and the symposiums were published in 
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LIs0e 

MR. FREIDIN: Thank you. 

MREMHANNAGS® OGreeNow, Bledel ikestoelicokeat 
some of the statements in here and get your views on 
it}. Dre EBedy* 

Ttwouldwmakettortirstidealtonspages.— 
I'll use the page numbers that are on the exhibit, 128, 
which is the first page, and I'm looking at the 
right-hand column, the first full paragraph. 

"As a wildlife biologist who deals 

regularly with insufficient budgets my 

definition of a model differ somewhat 
from the above. A means of trying to 
indirectly represent real world 
conditions stemming from a realization 
that sampling budgets never seem large 
enough to tell the real story.” 

He goes on: | 

"This tongue and cheek definition has 

some factual basis as is generally 

accepted that the complexities of 

wildlife interactions with their habitat 

will never be precisely mirrored", and he 
provides certain citations there: 


"Artificial models can, however, provide 
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most managers with information of 

sufficient accuracy to meet their 

particular needs." 

And I take it this conclusion is 
consistent with the evidence that you've provided here, 
that you're of the view that we have sufficient 
knowledge at this time with respect to wildlife habitat 
needs to make reasonably informed management decisions; 
is that correct? 

DRee BEDY $+ A* aeThate secorrect. 

Q. And would you agree that artificial 
models like habitat supply models can provide most 
Managers with information of sufficient accuracy to 
meet their particular needs? 

A.jestnate.s; connect: 

Q. And would you agree that the 
author -- would you agree with this author that the 
habitat models -- that habitat models are currently 
receiving wide-spread use as an objective and 
quantifiable tool for wildlife resource values for 
integrated land planning and management? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has it been your experience in 
Ontario that these types of models are being used 


extensively in timber management planning at the 
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present time? 


A. I don't believe they're used 
extensively. I believe that there is a lot of work 
being done to ensure that they are calibrated and 
incorporated into the use and I believe that one of the 
Ministry: -— | 

Q. You're looking at Exhibit 923°? 

ALStr@think#thatts thetfones At icdon © 
think I have it right here, but they have made 
commitment in that exhibit to developing and utilizing 
these models I believe. 

Q. Have they, or have that made the 
commitment to evaluate their potential use? 

A. I guess that's specifically the 
words. I don't have that. 

Q. But they are being used in many other 
jurisdictions, based upon your knowledge? 

A. They are being used-- 

Q. Operationally. 

A. --~elsewhere, yes. 

OQ. GRNGWPe i tiiwercouldmtunascos page 122, 
under Habitat Status Assessment, the author describes 
coe conde of habitat assessments. The first is 
current habitat suitability, the second is inherent 


habitat capability, and the third is potential habitat 
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capability. 

Would you agree that these three generic 
types are all forms of HSI rather than HSA type models? 

A. I would have thought that the first 
was HSI, as we are defining it, and the third was more 
of an HSA where you're predicting dynamic changes; 
whereas the second is, as he says, the CLI or OLI 
approach. 

Q. Okay. And in order to implement that 
third type, the potential habitat capability, one would 
need to add a direct connection to predict wildlife 
populations current and future so you'd have to have 
that habitat capability and the corresponding 
population; correct? 

A. One -- well, to apply either one or 
two, one would need the relationship between the 
habitat and the population; to apply the third one 
would need some kind of a forestry or habitat 
predictive model for a site or something like this that 
predicts the forest regeneration and growth at 
maturity. 

Q. Can we move to the heading at the 
bottom of that page entitled Subjective Manual 
Assessment. 


A. Yes. 
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Would you agree that the type of 


analysis he describes under this heading would best -- 


would be the one that best describes the guideline 


approach currently used in Ontario? 


A. 
On 
of the left-hand 
A. 
MR. 
MR. 
next page. 
MR. 
DR. 
I turned the page 
MR. 
MR. 


On 


That's my feeling. 


Turning to the next page at the top 


column, the middle of that paragraph. 


This is the next == 
CASSIDY: Page 132, Mr Hanna: 


HANNA: I'm sorry, I've got 130 as my 


CASSIDY: That’s the graph; isn: to 2c- 
EEDY: "No. 130 is the one we were on- 
when we were reading that paragraph. 
CASSIDY: We're on page 130? 

HANNA: We're on page 130. 


The top of page 130, the first 


paragraph there in the middle, the author says: 


"The success of this type of assessment", 


and he's referring to the subjective manual assessment 


I believe: 


ve 
eee 


hinges on three factors: (1) the 


type and level of detail of biophysical 


information presented for land units; (2) 


the 


amount of local or regional wildlife 
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field experience of the expert biologist; 

and, (3) the amount of existing habitat 

use, research and inventory information 
present for the survey area or 
representative ecoregion." 

Would you agree with this statement? 

DRO MEEDY meg A sme. Yes i think’ that's 
correct. 

Q. Would you agree that because the 
subjective assessment methodology is highly dependent 
on the individual involved as opposed to relational 
databases such as are used in habitat supply models, 
that there's a greater potential for variability in 
terms of the reliability of habitat demand and supply 
forecasts? 

A. I'm not certain because I think one 
Ofethe problems ——-vanden don t think 1t “san 
insurmountable problem - but one of the problems with 
modeling right now is that it in many cases still needs 
to be calibrated, needs to be tested out, and I 
think -- my understanding of a lot of the models 
nowadays is that they are formed largely based on this 
subjective knowledge and evaluation. 

Q. No question. 


A. Basically, for instance, the moose 
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model for Lake Superior was formed by a committee of 
experts getting together and sharing their pool of 
knowledge rather than by -- and really what needs to be 
done now is it needs to be tested in the field to 
calibrate it. 

Oe But, Dr. bedy,.1sn tt) whatevourres 
saying that no matter whether you're using subjective 
manual assessments or you're using formal relational 
databases, based upon perhaps that same expertise, 
you've still got that uncertainty, you still have to 
verify it? You have to verify manual assessment just 
as well as you've got to verify the model? 

An SAnd IP think® the™modele gives, yousa 
tool that's easier to apply the verification with. 

Ono Omy OUmCalmG pecans verification 
regardless of the tool you use? 

A. ees. 

Q. And we haven't verified any more the 
manual assessments than we have the formal models? 

A. We're basically using the same 
Intormation fon DOun, = ecuink. 

Q. And the advantage of the relational 
type database approach is that it can be passed on as 
opposed to going with whoever it is who has that 


information in their head? 
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A. * Yes’ 


Q. Now, can we look at the next section 


there that deals with modelled assessments and the 


statement there which is the third sentence in the 


first paragraph, it says: 


says: 


circumstances. 


"The main strength of modeled habitat 
evaluations is that they are documented, 
repeatable and quantifiable. The 
important advantage of models is that 
they make intuitive or invisible 
assumptions of the wildlife expert more 
visible and tangible." 

Do you agree? 

Ao SRight sethatl>s tcorrect: 


Q. The next sentence continues on and 


"Subjective evaluations have the 
limitation of not being repeatable, of 
incorporating selective individual 
biases, and not being available for 
scrutiny by others." 

Do you agree with that? 

AeelEthinke thats tcorrect fin ssome 


I think a lot of the subjective 


evaluations do get incorporated into things like 
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planning documents and into information bases at least. 

Q. Or hearings. 

AO DeeneaA GINS. aComlect. 

Q. The final sentence there the author 
indicates: 

"The model development by its interactive 

nature forces the biologist to refine and 

test aspects of wildlife interaction with 
habitat that are required to make an 
accurate assessment of habitat 

SuLtabilityv.or, Capablility. 

Do you agree that this is, in part, an 
articulation of the same philosophy as the adaptive 
management concept? 

. Aveeel eagreeceit is, iti sereallyescionturic 
methodology. 

Ope lAnd tyoufsupport that concept? 

AS. wevies; 

Q. The fact that models provide 
repeatable and quantifiable Seti Gee are visible 
and tangible to others, such as members of the public, 
is important in environmental assessment; would you not 
agree? 

MR. CASSIDY: Again, this expert is an 


expert in biology and biological impact assessment. 
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I'm not sure he's an expert in environmental 
assessment. 

I don't know too many people who would 
claim that title, other than members of the Board 
perhaps of Ontario and, therefore, I don't think it's 
fair their witness to be telling you what your area of 
expertisesise Le chinkSitiseproper itor ~himeto telr you 
what his area of expertise is. 

- MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I disagree 
wholeheartedly, and with full respect to the Board - 
and I'm not suggesting in any way they aren't experts 
in environmental assessment - but I think the Board's 
ineagvervudstficultesituationrit thats) thetonly ysource 
of environmental knowledge that we have in this 
province. 

This witness has appeared before the 
environmental -- sorry, certainly appeared before other 
hearings boards before, he's prepared environmental 
impact statements, he's been in this business for over 
15 NSE. he's dealt both as a wildlife biologist and 
as one who deals with public consultation and regularly 
deals with the public on these sort of matters. If he 
isn't able to answer this question, Madam Chair, I 
don't know who in this world weirs going to be able to 


have to ask questions on environmental assessment to. 
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MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, I thought your 
question was a simple one; and, that is, that you 
should speak in language that the public can understand 
when you're doing any sort of analysis. 

Is that your question? 

MR. HANNA: No, Madam Chair. I don't 
disagree wieh@chat, 29m Eullys-—— 

MADAM CHAIR: What is your question? 

° MR= CASSIDY: I wouldn't have any 
objection to a question like that. 

MR. HANNA: The question was that - I'll 
read it again - since models provide repeatable and 
quantifiable analyses that are visible and tangible to 
others - and I'm paraphrasing directly out of this 
paper and the witness has agreed to that - such as 
members of the public -- I better start again. I can't 
read my own question. 

The fact that models provide repeatable 
and quantifiable analyses that are visible and tangible 
to others, such as members of the public, is important 
in environmental assessment. 

That's the sum total of it, Pert 
important to be traceable in your environmental 
assessment, how you come to your conclusions in terms 


of impacts? That's my question to you. 
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MRegcASSLOY: SAnNd thatuis#-— thetessense 
of my objection is the very last part. If you want to 
ask him a motherhood question about whether it's 
helpful to the public, he can speak as a member of the 
public I suppose even though he's not being called as 
an expert in what the public thinks is important, and I 
have difficulty with anyone doing that in any event. 

Buteites thevlasteparteand putting in 
environmental assessment, that's a matter for argument 
between us and trying to convince you on behalf of our 
respective parties. 

MADAM CHAIR: I don't think this point 
should hang us up, Mr. Hanna. I think.1if you put your 
question with respect to Dr. Eedy's expertise as a 
wildlife biologist and the role that he plays in any 
sort of environmental analysis or generally, then I 
think he can answer that. 

MR. HANNA: Well, let me try it again 
then, Madam Chair. 

Q. Are you familiar with the concept of 
traceability, Dr. Eedy? 

DR® EBDY ?¥"A> *Yes. 

Q. Do models by their nature of being 
repeatable and quantifiable and that their operation is 


visible and tangible to others aid greatly in meeting 
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the traceability requirement? 

A. From a wildlife assessment as opposed 
to an environmental assessment~-- 

Q. Yes. 

A. --perspective. I guess the only part 
that’ lesdontet s-— 

Q. Was that a yes, I just want to make 
sure. That was yes? 

A. Yes, with one part that I don't 
totally agree with and that's, I guess you and I have 
been involved with models for a great deal of time. I 
really have a lot of difficulty in finding the public 
to see this as a tangible method. 

The public generally sees a model as a 
black box, something goes in here and something comes 
out here, and that 20 pages of mathematics inbetween af 
don't think help the public understand what goes on at 
all, but as a technique certainly and from a 
scientist's perspective it's certainly something that 
is repeatable and testable. 

Q. And one of the ways that the public 
can get some assurance is to hire experts such as 
yourself or to have public interest groups that have 
informed staff to be able to say: We've looked inside 


that black box, we understand how it operates, we think 
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it's scientifically valid, and so that the public each 
time that they're faced with it don't have to go back 
and unravel it, but can have some confidence of it 
being done in a responsible systematic way. Would you 
agree? 

A. I agree with your principle. Again 
though, I have been at many meetings where two 
scientists won't agree as to the mathematics that goes 
on inside that box, and it aan still be quite 
confusing, but I certainly agree that it's a good 
technique. 

Q. But there's nothing wrong with 
arguing about the mathematics; is there, that's 
healthy? 

A. That helps improve it. 

Q. Yes. But we all know what the 
mathematics is we're arguing about? 

Av teres. 

OpPeANndethatwsathesgreason traceability is 
important, whether it's scientifically or in other 
forms? 

eos. 

Q. Now, is there not also an advantage 
of this approach, in that if the same analytical 


structure is being used each time the input data may be 
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different but the relations stay constant? Once the 
model is fully documented, complying with the 
traceability requirement on an individual case is 


greatly facilitated since the background documentation 


of the model lays out the logical basis for the 


analysis; would you agree? 

Ausarves. 

Q. And the only thing you have to 
rationalize then is-those local site-specific 
modifications that you feel are appropriate? 

A. Well, I feel that models always have 
to be adaptive whether it's site-specific or whether 
it's -- you know, as one gathers more and more data, 
you improve the model. 

Q. Yes, but my question was a 
documentation question. 

Awy 7ves. 

QO. = Inegterms of the volume or information 
I have to provide, the only volume of information I 
have to provide is the rationalization for those local 
modifications; I don't have to worry about all that 
other stuff? 

Awe Youmcangreter to =the other 
documentation, sure. 


Q2 SRights?oI‘djlike»sto turn’ to page 1h 
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now. There's a statement there made under Documenting 
the Model, it says: 

"To fully optimize their benefits, models 

must be thoroughly documented. This 

should include identification of 
assumptions, rationale used, the scope 
and objectives of the model and the 
inherent limitations of its applicability 
and accuracy. Thomas 1986 stated that, 

"People who produce and use models have 

the responsibility to explain processes, 

assumptions, strengths and weaknesses, to 
those who make decisions based on these 
models"". 

I take it you would agree with this 
statement? 

foe ees". 

Q. Is there not with a subjective manual 
assessing a similar onus when the assessment technique 
is used? 

A. I think there is, yes. 

Q. And the level of documentation that 
would be required each time a subjective decision is 
made would be similar to using that model, particularly 


if it's a different relational database that each 
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person has in their head? 

Aj Yes. 

Oem eel Tcl Sales pecr, subjective 
assessments are much more demanding than the use of 
explicit quantitative models; would you agree? 

Rav etimenotacertain that 2 would agrec 
with that. 

Q. Well, if you accept the statement 
that we just read there on page 132 that there's a 
responsibility-- 

As yctess 

Q.  --to document your assumptions, 
relationships, all those good things, and that same 
responsibility exists if I use a subjective assessment 
or I use formal model of this nature. Every time.I do 
a subjective assessment I have to, for all intents and 
purposes, document my model, the model that's up here. 
(indicating) That's a very onerous task; is it not? 

As » But <i.tsusimilar.thoughsing chat. once 
it's documented, if you -- for instance, if Sait ine a 
hearing or if you publish a paper or something on your 
evaluation, it's then documented. 

Q. And once I have documented, Lt se Lor 
all intents and purposes then a habitat model because 


I've said, here's the relationships? 
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A®> SYesr 

Q. So there's no difference at that 
point? 

A. And it’s true, models don't have to 
be necessarily mathematical. 

/ Of BGkwouldelike?’to®turn to page 133 and 
deal with the paragraph under Potential Solutions, and 
this section is dealing with the need to provide 
adequate data to operate habitat models; is it not? 

ya QLes. 

Qumpandsthes@authorsindicates that theres 
two primary sources of land information; namely, 
detailed timber inventories and satellite inventory and 
you have also suggested these as primary sources of 
information to evaluate habitat; have you not? 

A. They're initial sources, yes. 

Q. And the next sentence the authors 
indicate that in order to make these information 
sources useful for wildlife habitat purposes, they must 
be combined with appropriate field work, and I take it 
you would agree with that? 

A. Yeah, there needs to be ground 
tCruchings? 

QO. And field work must be carried out at 


a site-specific, case by case level? 
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A.” €6yes:. 

Q. Later in that paragraph they indicate 
that. 

"One potential means of providing 

foresters with the wide-spread source 

of mapped information with which to model 

wildlife habitat is to establish a link 

between understorey conditions and 
detailed timber inventory polygons." 

I believe polygons, they're referring to 
what we call stands. Well, let me continue eaavon 
can — 

A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. “This would require pilot site 

classification projects within ecoregions 

to determine relationships between plant 
associations and terrain features.” 

A. I think polygons would be referred to 
as your ecoregion or your ecoregion sites, I guess 
would be, but not necessarily stands. 

Q. Okay. So you agree though with the 
statement that is set out here? 

A. Yes. 

OMINOw, LECthIs 1s essential Co 


integrate timber management prescriptions with 
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wildlife, we therefore need this link; correct, between 
the, for all intents the overstorey, the merchantable 
trees and all those other vegetative factors that are 
important for wildlife? 

A. ‘That certainly is valuable, yes. 

Of Dprtivs moc jon yavaiuablite, it's 
essential; isn't it? 

A. Well, I guess this again is part of 
what we've been saying, is that the understorey is 
quite often the more important factor as far as things 
like browse or this type of thing. 

Q. Now, Dr. McCormack when he was here 
indicated that as a forest ecologist he felt that there 
was reasonably good understanding of these 
relationships at the present time such that the links 
could be established. Do you have any reason to 
disagree with that? 

MREECASS DY: Do you have a transcript 
reference for that? 

MR. HANNA: It was my cross-examination. 
I don't have it at the moment. 

MR. FREIDIN: Which relationships are you 
referring to? 

MR. HANNA: Relationships between. - and I 


can provide the Board with a specific direction as to 
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what it was - we were talking about making a connection 
between what was taking place in terms of merchantable 
trees and the associated plant species, and Dr. 
McCormack indicated that as a forest ecologist he would 
be able to make that connection between the management 
Bee stand and the plant succession. 

DR. EEDY: I have no reason to disagree. 
I'm not a plant ecologist or forest ecologist. 

: MR. HANNA: Q. But you're aware that 
those types of relationships have been developed in 
many cases? 

DR. EEDY: A. I'm aware that they have 
been developed, but I'm also aware that the strict 
forest resource inventory usually requires some ground 
truthing to get a better handle on the understorey. 

Q. So it needs to be supplemented? 

ALS a.es= 

QOUGTAnd by RE eld work? 

Aae Yes¢ 

Q. Would you agree that the forest 
ecosystem classification system could also play a key 
role in developing such links? 

A. Well, if you're talking about 
ecological land eieeaer eat ont that that essentially 


develops those links and are part of it. 
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Q. That was a yes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your view that such links could 
be established at a reasonable level of accuracy to 
undertake wildlife habitat management at the present 
time? | 

A. I believe so. 

MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Hanna, I believe Dr. 
McCormack's evidence was his ability to forecast those 
associations would be 15 or 20 years into the future. 

MR. HANNA: Indeed, Madam Chair, and I 
think we attempted to get beyond that and, as I recall, 
there was somewhat of a kefuffle and we never went 
beyond that. But I agree, I think that was my 
recollection also. I haven't gone back and checked the 
transcripts, but that certainly is my recollection. 

MRISLGASS LD Vie me COLndmecOntr yee Om OOK at 
the transcripts overnight. I can't promise that I'm 
going to be able to find it unless Mr. Hanna can 
provide me with more direct assistance as to where it 
is in the transcripts. Therefore, if I can't get it to 
do my re-examination, I'll reserve my right to argue 
down the end of the road that the transcript has not 
been read accurately to this witness. 


MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, just to clarify, 
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I don't want to get hung up on this one either. Let's 
take Dr. McCormack out of it and I think I've asked the 
question taking away Dr. McCormack's name from 1t% 

Q. Dr. Eedy, do you have any reason to 
believe that there is not sufficient understanding of 
the relationships between ane merchantable trees and 
overstorey at the present time such that these links 
could be established? 

DR. EEDY: A. I guess as I said, my 
understanding is from a forest resource inventory type 
of map which is the merchantable forest, that to 
establish that some spot ground truthing would be 
required you can't just sit at a desk and go from one 
to another. So this may be what Dr. McCormack meant by 
the 10 to 15 years down the road. 

MR. HANNA: Madam cee © dont Know 
what your schedule is now in terms of, I'm not looking 
for a break, I'm simply trying to see how fast I have 
to keep running here, and I'm wondering what your 
schedule is with -- I think we're rising at 4:00 which 
T™only tound out at che lunch brean, Dut. 

MADAM CHAIR: Yes, we're sitting 9:00 to 
4:00 now, Mr. Hanna. 

MR. HANNA: What time are you scheduling 


your afternoon break? 
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MADAM CHAIR: Mr. Martel is our expert on 
scheduling. 

MR. MARTEL: 2:40. 

MADAM CHAIR: Not 2:39. 

MR. HANNA: I'll use that ten minutes 
best I can. | 

MRE CASS LDY NOG =2eu" 

MR. HANNA: Q. Okay. Can we move back 
to your witness statement, Dr. Eedy. At page 8 you 
make reference to another one of my favourite topics, 
that is GIS, that's the geographic information systems, 
that's in the third paragraph there. 

Now, can habitat supply analysis be 
applied without access to a GIS system? 

DR ES DY crea eS. 

Q. With the availability of a GIS system 
though, the HSA methodology can be carried out in a 
much more efficient manner; is that fair? 

AS  vlliew——s yes". 

Q. Now, at the last sentence in that 
paragraph you indicate that: 

"Satellite imagery could be used today 

to produce the GIS habitat maps." 

Now, these satellite images are already 


in digital form; are they not? 
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Agee iatwcmcOlrrect.. 

Q. So they're amenable at this time to a 
GIS environment? 

A. I think that would have to be 
qualified, that the scale that one's dealing with with 
the satellite eA would be very broad from a 
wildlife habitat point of view and it wouldn't -- there 
would be -- I would certainly want to have more 
localized scale information to make any great 
conclusions as to wildlife habitat and that sort of 
thing. 

Q. So the level of resolution of these 
images would be less than that that might be attainable 
through on-the-ground surveys? 

A. «sThat'semy belief. a menot party to 
some of the spy satellite kind of information that they 
say they can see what you're doing in your backyard and 
something like this, but the imagery that's available 
to the general public to use, yes. 

Q. Public domain imagery, like the spy 
imagery, the resolution is quite fine, it's up to 10 by 
10 metres; .is it not, in that order? 

A eeliatenmagernv, la woulanatenave 
problems with. I guess my experience is more Landsat 


kind) of thing: which sis alli ttlegbi telarger. 
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Q. But that type of resolution would be 
a vast improvement over what we have at the present 
time. 

A. Certainly, yes. _ 

Q. And the barrier to attaining that 
information at the present time is one of staff 
training and equipment, not one of data availability; 
Heat? 

A. That's my belief, yes. 

@e PDomevou lforesce the use of theseatypes 
of information management tools becoming routine within 
the next five to 10 years in timber management? 

Apeeledon ituknowdabout groutine, lathink 
that is more of a planning issue. I certainly think 
they will be used, I know that they are being used 
today. 

QO. As a wildlife biologist would you 
advocate their implementation as quickly as possible? 

A. I would advocate their implementation 
as quickly as practicable, I'll go back to that word. 

OBfSrine peel would like to refer you, to 
the OFAH one and conditions, specifically on page 26, 
term and condition 148 to 151, and those terms and 
conditions deal with geographic information systems. I 


would like you to take just a minute to read those over 
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and then I'm going to ask you if you agree with those 
as reasonable recommendations to implement that type Of 
system. 

| A. You want me to respond, or are you 
going to ask a question? 

Oneaves.. B-No-; if there is something 7oe 
are not clear about I'm happy to have -- I want to make 
sure you are clear about it first, before you agree. 

So is there something you're not clear about? 

A. No, I agree that the GIS system 
certainly would be helpful to this whole analysing and 
co-ordinating of information. I don't really believe 
that I'm in a position to say who should have the 
responsibility of implementing it or playing the lead 
role or how it should be implemented as a tool. I 
certainly feel that it's a very valuable tool. 

Q. And’so if you could imagine yourself 
as a district biologist sitting on a planning team, you 
would see it as being of considerable value to you in 
terms of carrying out your duties? 

Keo iTiwould@see it as having considerable 
value, yes. 

Q. Now, looking at your witness 
statement, on page 8 at the very bottom of that page 


you make a statement - and I think we have touched on 
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this before - and that is: 

"Care must be taken to verify these 

models and the data they produce in field 

situations." 

And I think we have discussed that that 
statement is dar vasivel whether we're using subjective 
manual assessments, whether we're using HSI or HSA or 
whatever it is that we're applying on a management 
basis level? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, it also carries over and the 
next sentence there says: 

"Bven with substantial expenditures the 

Models often include material error bands 

requiring local site-specific refinements 

to be accurate." 

And again, that statement applies whether 
we're using subjective manual assessments like the 
moose guidelines or whether we're using HSA models; 
Sourecte 

ApeecOn. ec. 

Q. Now, I understand what you're 
proposing here to be basically a provincial level type 
model that then can be applied at a local site-specific 


level. Is that the general concept that you're 
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thinking of there? 

A. Yes. I think from what I understand 
usually models goes somewhat the other way, they're 
usually developed on a local basis and then one applies 
them to broader areas with adaptive techniques where 
required. | 

G. Okay. im order CoO utruize che 
adaptive management approach with HSA models, would you. 
agree that there is a need for feedback in terms of 
wildlife populations -- excuse me, in terms of wildlife 
population response at the local level seeing that is 
where they are being applied? 

A. Yes, I think some feedback certainly 
is needed. 

Q. Is not a basic principle of adaptive 
management that the management actions themselves be 
treated as scientific experiments and the effects of 
the management action be used as a primary basis to 
refine the predictive tools? 

Ae Thats =correcc. 

Q. So that means the feedback has to 
occur at that level that the action is taking place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the error bands that you refer 


to, they only become apparent when you use an explicit 
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type model; is that not correct? 

A. g°That's «correct. 

Q. They are there, in fact they can be 
of equal width or even greater with implicit methods 
such as the moose habitat guidelines, the only 
difference being that they are not apparent due to See 
very implicit qualitative nature of the application of 
the guidelines? 

A. They're more difficult to measure. 

Q. Is not the fundamental principle of 
the adaptive management approach to make explicit these 
error bands and through discovery of the error to 
improve our understanding? 

A. Yeah, to lessen the error bands, yes. 

Q. Is Beak supportive of the adaptive 
Management concept? 

A. I think we are in general. 

Q. As a wildlife ecologist, are you aT) 
support of the adaptive management concept? 

A. Yes. As TI LEH OO SNe it, the 
adaptive management is really a scientific methodology, 
it's just a different term put to an old concept and I 
think any scientist agrees with scientific methodology. 

Q. With a very important though 


difference and, that is, that the experiment becomes 
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the management action itself as opposed to a controlled 
experiment in a strict scientific environment. That's 
a key element in the adaptive management approach; 
UsTiet. Joe 

A. I guess you could term it that way. 
I more see the eee as resulting in the 
management and being almost sort of like a second loop. 

Q. But the loop is through the 
management itself at the local site-specific level? 

A? Yea, tas sort of likestwoe- a 
guess two wheels driving each other. 

Q. Would you recommend to the Board that 
as. a wildlife ecologist that they take steps to ensure 
that the adaptive management approach be implemented to 
deal both with wood supply and habitat - I'll just 
take out wood supply - would you recommend to the Board 
that they take steps to ensure that the adaptive 
management approach be implemented to deal with 
Wildlife habitat supply in the timber management 
planning process? 

A. I'm not sure that I want to make 
recommendations on sort of a planning issue. Asa 
Wildlife biologist I can see that having a feedback of 
information on how you apply your models is certainly 


going to help refine the model and will give a more 
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accurate predictive tool. I don't think I want to go 
beyond that though. 

Ove Fine: 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I'm just about 
to start a new section. I apologize, Mr. Martel, for 
being a minute over. 

MADAM CHAIR: Two and a half minutes, Mr. 
Hanna. 

MR. MARTEL: We will get you, we won't 
come back until two and a half minutes after. 

MADAM CHAIR: Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 
---Recess taken at 2:42 p.m. 

---On resuming at 3:00 p.m. 

MADAM CHAIR: The clocks are all 
different in this office, if someone wants to set that 
one to about three minutes after. There's a little 
button at the bottom. 

MR. HANNA: Dr. Eedy, I would like to 
turn now to Section 1.4 of your witness statement and I 
take as the major -- or one of the major thrusts in 
this section that consideration should be given in 
timber management planning to maintaining viable 
wildlife populations. 

Is that a fair assessment? 


DRo EEDY:S2A .3RThat’ sécorrect, I think as 
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a minimum, yes. 

Q. As aminimum. Now, the Board has 
already heard evidence, and I expect you have reviewed 
the evidence by Dr. Euler, dealing with the viable 
population monitoring approach that is being proposed, 
and the concern that we have is the lag between the 
time of significant decline in provincial populations 
is noted and the time required to identify the cause 
for the decline. Do you understand this concern? 

A. I understand the concern, yes. 

Q. Do you agree that there's a 
reasonable concern? 

As eI tdon' tedisagreeathat, there,=—-_that 
if one -- if a population were to be affected to the 
fact that it were approaching that sort of limit that 
certainly any time delay in monitoring it could be a 
problem. 

I don't believe that monitoring has 
really indicated that for the majority of species they 
are anywhere near that limit, and I guess the -- where 
it becomes important is that if you have a species 
which is identified as being at or near that limit, 
then monitoring should be increased for that species. 

OpebuWeldgsethat as, precisely) my-concern, 


and let's just visit -- for a second I want to walk 
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through some of the concerns that we see with this and 
just get your views on it. 

Would you agree that in the event we saw 
the population of say Connecticut warblers declining 
significantly over an extended period of time in the 
area of Pee ieee eines it may be five to 10 years 
probably at least before we can be sure that the trend 
is non-cyclic and is indeed likely persistent and 
indicative? 

heel aCanicamel m not certain as Cogthat 
species, just what the population trends are, but.. 

Q. Pick your species. 

A. But in a generic sense, yes. 

Q. Pick your species, what are we 
talking about? 

A. I know fluctuations of some species 
would certainly make it difficult to tell whether they 
were on a downward trend or whether it was just part of 
the normal cycle. 

QO. <Justefor the) example here, «I would 
like to talk about a specific species. What do you 
feel comfortable with? Give me an example. 

As. Well,+emy -- I.don‘t know, my 
experience is -- has been more with mammals than with 


birds, sbutt. . 
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Q. Okay. Well, let's just say we have 
got a warbler, we'll call it warbler "x", okay, and 
that's a type of species that is being proposed to be 
monitored; is that correct, the migratory birds is one 


of the major-- 


A. Mm-hmm. 

Or. --groups that they are proposing to 
monitor? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And there would be considerable delay 
then with those populations because they do undergo 
cycles; don't they, that we'd be able to be certain 
that we're on a downward decline, a permanent downward 
decline or a significant downward decline? 

Ae eS. 

Q. And now we're in the situation we've 
seen there's a significant decline in the population, 
we think it's indicative of something, there would then 
be significant delay in determining why the population 
had declined, studies would be required to isolate 
factors causing decline; would you agree? 

A. I think migratory birds are a special 
problem in that I guess there is both a positive and 
negative side; one, the positive side, there's a long 


monitoring going on because of the amount of bird 
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watchers there are in the bird atlas project and things 
like this; on the negative side, one is never clear 
whether any population trend is the effect of something 
that is happening here or something that is happening 
where they winter or somewhere inbetween. 

| 0: Dr. Eedy, that sounds like a yes and 
ime notetryingmtomhandcuLfia your here or anything, but 
the questions are I think quite pointed and the 
question is: Studies would be required to isolate the 
factors causing the decline? 

An Yes @ethatyesetrue. 

Q. And realistically there could be a 
large number of factors causing the decline? 

A. Yes, that is what I was saying. 

QO. s.Optimistically it would take another 
fivexonelo et at least to define what the likely 
cause of decline would be? You have to go out there 
and collect the data and find out what's happening in 
the Tropics and what's happening here and all over. 

Dibevesm rand cycles TIT) think*are’ generally 
in the sort of four, five-year kind of range for a lot 
of things anyway. That's true and the population 
cycles are, with at least a lot of the animal, Set hac. sh om 
familiar with, are in the sort of four or five-year 


range. 
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Q. Rough grouse, varying hares it's up 
tol-14) vyears;itsn it) ity on more? 

Aven Thatecouldas bergtlemenot ea 

Q. Well, varying hare is a mammal, you 
know about mammals. Varying hare cycles are generally 
a 14-year cycle; is it not? 

A 2uelthathiem suncertaany.of- 

Q. So we've got this decline, we now 
decide we've got a decline and we do our studies and we 
then take another five to 10 years to figure out what's 
causing the decline. 

Okay. So now let's say we've decided -- 
we've have gone through that multi-factorial analysis 
over whatever is required to define what caused the 
decline and let's assume for now that it was concluded 
that loss of habitat in the summer breeding range was 
the critical factor causing the population decline. 
Just assume that. 

A. Mm-hmm. 

Q. We would then be faced with 
identifying those sites that are suitable breeding 
sites for warbler "x" and implementing actions in the 
timber management process that would lead to the 
creation of suitable habitat. That is what we would 


dos right? 
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A. Yeah, if that were the conclusion. 

Q. And then there would be an additional 
time lag between the time that the timber management 
action was taken, whether it's increased tending, 
change in our cutting patterns or whatever it is, and 
the new habitat being created, particularly if the 
habitat is a mature later stage of forest development; 
correct? 

A. Yes, assuming that that habitat is 
very limited in distribution. 

Q. It's all hinging on that assumption, 
I agree. And to get that later stage of forest it 
could be a considerable period of time? 

A. @ eS,. 

Q. Is that not a reasonable concern, Dr. 
Eedy? 

A. I guess with all of those assumptions 
taken in it is. I think that there -- 

eke ervey at Ghichee 

ApeeCOn CeKnoOw Of a ee which is 
limited in its distribution and habitat type that it 
requires, to the extent that with the amount that the 
type of harvesting that's going on, is Joingmcomcotally 
eradicate that habitat where there would be no other 


options or alternatives available for that species. 
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Q. See, the assumption you're saying it 
hinges on is when I said, let's assume that it's the 
loss of habitat in the summer breeding range that's the 
cause, that is the assumption you have problems with? 

A. And that that habitat is so limited 
in its extent that ane particular cutting harvesting 
activity is going to destroy all at one time. So there 
is no remaining habitat left. 

Q. Or significantly alter the whole 
structure of the forest within the area of the 
undertaking over a rotation of the forest such that 
that might ccecurs: 

As Nes; OvVel-— 

Q. Okay. But the other assumptions I 
gave you, the length of time it would take to detect 
the trend, the length of time to determine the causes, 
and then the feedback in terms of the management 
actions, you haven't any problems with those 
assumptions; do you? 

A. No. 

Q. Just that one assumption? 

A. That's the main’ problem I have, yes. 

Q. Now, would you agree that an 
alternate way to try and deal with such possible 


eventualities -- what you're saying is right now we 
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haven't got a problem as far as you can see in terms of 
altering the habitat such that you'd had expect those 
concerns, but let's -- there is the possibility? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. And one way to head that off, because 
it may be ae late by the time we detect it, one way to 
head it off would be to ensure that the timber 
Management planning process -- ensures through the 
timber management planning process that a reasonable 
representation of habitat types now and in the future 
is specified at some minimum level of supply? 

A. On a provincial basis, yes. 

Q. And that is one way to at least deal 
with the habitat concern, we can't deal with all those 
other factors, but that's one way to assure that? 

Ay =Yes:. 

Ov," "Are you familiarewithothe -- well, I 
think. © already asked you, you're familiar with the 
forest ecosystem classification systems; there's 
several in the province. 

Rey Yeah.  Wellpenotseecachiparticular one, 
but I'm aware of them in an ecological -- 

Q.° Yes.’ I'm not going to ask you what 
FEC 39 is in northernwestern Ontario. These systems 


have developed a comprehensive assessment of the forest 
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ecosystem components within the areas that they apply? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If one were to specify some 
representation by forest ecosystem classification 
groups across the area of the undertaking relative to 
their current supply, would this not provide some | 
guarantee that a minimum viable population of all the 
wildlife species depending on the forest could be 
supported, at least as far as the habitat requirements 
are concerned? 

A. I think it would have to be, again, a 
dynamic sort of situation because these ecological 
classes or ecosystems or whatever aren't static and 
part of really what I've been trying to look at is the 
fact that at any one time one should have this variety 
of things, but if one doesn't continually recycle each 
of these areas you'll end up lacking that. 

Q. What I'm hearing you saying is that 
each forest ecosystem unit consists of a set of serial 
stages or successional stages in terms of the forest; 
is that correct? 

A.msThatssscorrect.. 

Q. And you'd like to maintain a 
reasonable distribution or a reasonable supply of those 


stages? 
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WA.'+ Yes. 

Q. And if you define that on a forest 
ecosystem basis that will provide some basis to define 
in a measurable way, in Dr. Baskerville's type terms, 
biodiversity? 

Ae Ser hatositcorrect. 

Ouse AndJvoutwould "support that as a 
wildlife biologist? 

NOG Gethink Bthat..se——"as Saewildiite 
provogist, 

Q. Would that not give you greater 
assurance than attempting to rely solely on population 
monitoring of migratory birds to ensure that type of 
diversity, at least with respect to passerine birds 
breeding in the boreal forest? 

A Age ouameany, =. iwould shave more-— 

Q. Confidence. 

A. --confidence in knowing that 
diversity of habitat is there than trying to monitor 
the population. 

O sozves: 

Aig e eS 

Q. I would like now to talk about the 
matter of endangered and threatened and rare species 


and I believe you deal with this on page 10 of your 
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witness statement, and I'm looking here at the first 
paragraph on page 10, the first full paragraph, the 
first sentence, and you make reference here to 
provincially, nationally and internationally vulnerable 
threatened, rare, endangered species as being the 
exception. | 

Now, you didn't make any reference in 
here to locally or regionally vulnerable threatened, 
rare, endangered species. Was there a reason why you 
didn't include those? 

A. Yes, I think we went into this this 
morning or earlier this afternoon. 

Q. When you make your definition of 
featured species and said in your interpretation 
featured species deals. with the two provincial species 
and also locally significant species? 

A: "No, no." When I said that © reaily 
feel that locally or regionally rare species which are 
well represented elsewhere is more of a social issue 
than an ecological issue; whereas I feel that the 
species that are nationally or provincially rare, I 
suppose even saying provincially. I mean, you could 
have something that has a large population in the 
States and only just gets into Point Pelee kind of 


thing which would be provincially rare and not really a 
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a rare species. 

When I talk about rare or endangered, I 
mean these are the populations rare and endangered, and 
I'm not talking about geographical distributions 
because very few wildlife species respect the sort of 
artificial geography that we have placed on the map. 

Q. So you're suggesting then, if I take 
what I hear you saying, is that we should drop 
provincially, nationally and internationally because 
thosemare allogusteartiticlalw@politicalmboundaries? 
you're saying all you're eealde concerned about as an 
ecologist is the overall wildlife population? 

A. Again, one's getting into an area 
where it's difficult to separate again social versus 
scientific perspectives, and I think one has to, I 
guess, draw a line somewhere in this consideration. 

But I think from an ecological 
perspective that I would prefer to just call them rare 
and endangered species and not say whether they are 
regionally, teenie. You know, if one carried it too 
far, one could say that on my property I don't have 
this species, so if one happens to land there it's rare 
on my property. 

Q. So you're suggesting there's 2 


certain arbitrarines in terms of the geographic context 
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within which we make the evaluation? 

AG, lhatiss comrectr 

Q. Are you suggesting that we should not 
concern ourselves with locally or regionally 
significant species? 

Aw NOP fem not. I think that one has to 
place different levels of concern on the different 
aspects and I guess it's overall perspective, if one's 
looking at the, I guess, at the species gene pool in 
general as to whether it is present somewhere in 
sufficient numbers to not be considered rare and 
endangered. 

Q. That is one concern, but then there's 
also the concern of wanting to have a reasonable 
distribution of them over the province in terms of 
resiliency in terms of genetic diversity and in terms 
of all other sorts of good things; do you not agree? 

ALS “de thinke act sv aaa t trou tethnengeromseay 
where the cut-off point is, as to regionally versus -- 
I feel that if things are internationally endangered, I 
would consider that being more important from a 
protective point of view than if it were locally or 
regionally endangered. 

I mean, regionally endangered could mean 


that there's a large population in Toronto but they 
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just don't happen to cross the border into Halton or 
into Peel. I mean, that is a rather arbitrary sort of 
look at things. 

Q. Okay. So is what I'm hearing you 
saying is: Yeah, locally and regionally significant 
species are important, but in terms of weight the 
emphasis, the level of protection, it should be 
balanced in terms of their overall abundance? 

Ai weYes. 

Ome ,OKkave a du Wouldei kesnowe tos havye.you 
turn to page 20 of the OFAH terms and conditions and 
particularly terms and conditions 110 and 111, which is 
under the heading Featured and Other Significant 
Species. 

This sets out a procedure whereby the 
type of local decisions in terms of weight and 
importance could be determined; does it not? 

A. That's what it does, yes. 

Q. Based upon your experience in dealing 
with these types of things, does this appear as a 
reasonable approach to you? 

A. I think it appears reasonable. 

Q. Have similar types of issues been 
addressed by COSEWIC and others in terms of developing 


protocol and making such determinations as are set out 
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in particularly term and condition 10 that could be 
used in assisting and implementing these terms and 
conditions? 

A.= Yourmeans 110. 

Oveesist 024 TLiimesorrny. 

A. I think there are -- there have been 
Similar protocol, I don't know that they have always 
been totally successful. I know COSEWIC sometimes has 
considerable debate over how a species exactly should 
be designated. I guess my one, again, qualification on 
that is I'm certainly not the person to say who's 
responsible for doing this. 

OP UINoP "I funderstandsthatim buts thespoinc 
that you've made is exactly what I was asking you, 
COSEWIC has debated many of these -- many of the issues 
that revolve around this and do provide a good 
experience on which to implement such an approach? 

A. I would say they have considerable 
experience in this, yes. 

Q. Now, with respect to locally and 
provincially important species, is it your experience 
that these wildlife species generally go unnoticed 
until a detailed biological reconnaisance is conducted? 

A.Yeismsnotycertamngofgthate becauscg 


think in -- I guess, it depends on what you mean by 
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Berainea biological reconnaisance. I think in a lot of 
cases some of the best information we have on rare 
species comes through amateur naturalists who have an 
interest in various types of species. 

This is especially true with the amount 
of information we have on birds. I know that the 
Ontario Naturalist Rare Breeding Bird Information 
Program is substantial and I don't think that that is 
what one would define as a sort of detailed biological 
survey, it's more people going out and making casual 
observations. 

Q. But people have to know what they're 
FookuLlor?. 

Ale . sles. 

Q. And they jave to have access to the 
areas in order to look for them? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. Do we have comprehensive distribution 
maps for all the species identified by COSEWIC that 
occur in the area of the undertaking? 

Wee, Ie done te thanks wei dom no. 

Q. Would you agree that our knowledge of 
locally and regionally significant rare and threatened 
species is even less than that for most of the COSEWIC 


species? 
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A. 6 I'm not} certain-or- tnac because! 
know -- I think a lot of the -- you're saying locally 
or provincially? 

QO. Locally and provincravlyena, Locally 
and regionally, I believe is the actual words I used. 

A. Again, it depends on where one is. I 
know some areas where there is a great abundance of 
information on locally and regionally "rare species". 

In fact, in many cases this information 
has grown to the extent that -- well, for example, with 
the Virginia white butterfly, that there is some 
contention as to whether it really is a rare species or 
not, and I'm not disagreeing but I know that there 
certainly is quite a bit of information over the last 
few years. 

Q. In that particular species though, 
No. 1, it occurs in “a highly populated part’ of the 
province? 

AP ie isla te SeCOnmrecu. 

Q. And No. 2, it has received 
considerable attention in terms of biological surveys? 

A. But this is generally with -- when 
species are designated as rare, they generally receive 
more concern than species that aren't. 


Q. But even with that species, which I 
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believe is an endangered species; is it not? 

A. I believe under the Ontario Act it 
asic 

Q. Even eh that species, as recently 
as within several months new occurrences have been 
Lound. Gone: ) 

Awnaves. 

Q. Though it's only until we look, even 
when we have an endangered species in highly populated 
and accessible areas do we have that kind of knowledge 
coming forward; do you agree? 

Nem eGcre thinking asl Otsouecasesmcenic 
may be and especially with regionally or locally rare 
species, I think not all cases, but certainly in some 
case just the fact that they have not been looked for 
and not been found maybe why they're so designated. 
They may be a lot more common than was thought: 

Q. And so as that knowledge becomes 
available, we have to be able to revise and review 
those designations as appropriate? 

Reet manctugqoing, to argue: with thar. 

Q. And that's one of the procedures that 
ioeset) cutmineconditd onl LO; sisniat sit? 

Aye LO ataeSseicObmec Uy. 


Q. I would like now to look at term and 
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conditions 156 to 159 which are on page 27 under the 
heading Minimum Information Requirements. I would like 
you to take a moment to review those, please. 

Okay, you've read it? I just want to 
make sure you've read it. 

AS (Wes. 

Q. Would you agree that only through 
reconnaisance level on-site surveys that many of the 
COSEWIC species that you've identified and other 
locally and regionally significant species can be 
identified? 

A. I think the problem I have with that 
is that in a lot of cases I feel even on site 
reconnaisance and identification as is suggested there, 
probably would not find species if they really are 
rare. 

OQ. For example -- 

A. Well, rare species are rare because 
there aren't very many of them around and because of 
that they are wditfticuliteccomsrinda. 

Q. Let's say merlins, if I was out and 
was to take a reconnaisance survey of a stand, would 
you expect to be able to find the merlins if they were 
there, especially during the breeding season with them 


calling over your head and hackling you -- heckling 
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you, excuse me. 

A. I guess what I'm -~- I don't disagree 
with that. I guess the point is the reconnaisance 
level. I was really thinking you were proposing that 
one sort of walk every kilometre of every road kind of 
thing ;ewhich Mecdonsscuthings seein inketOsicdentitye the 
potential -- I think all with those you would have to 
start off with .2 of the likelihood of the species 
being there and if there was a reasonable likelihood of 
the species being there, that a reconnaisance level 
survey would establish whether it is or would not be 
reasonable. 

OLPe But isn*t Wee atichickenwand eggr type 
of situation, Dr. Eedy? You yourself said we may not 
know they're there pease they're rare, often we won't 
know even to expect them to be there unless we've been 
out there and looked? It's very hard to know where a 
rare species is going to show up; isn't it). Dreebhedy? 

A. Yes, it's very hard even to know if 
one were to spend, you know, a week on the Site or 
whatever. 

Q. So you're saying we have to be -- 

A. It may be there one year and not 
another, but I have found that certainly in my 


experience when there are rare species there is a 
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fairly good likelihood that they will have been 
noticed, sangu1t, Ss qultesoc Len a 

Q. Well, your experience has been 
different than mine, but I won't deal with that now, 
Dr. Eedy. 

Now, Dr. Eedy, the point simply is: 
Would you not feel more confident having gone out and 
looked rather than not having gone out and looked? 

A. Well, certainly it would increase the 
confidence. 

Q. And the balance that you're 
suggesting is the level of effort that you expend on 
that? 

A. Yes, I think that is something that 
that would really need to be considered. 

Q. And in speaking in areas where we 
have no information, for all intents and purposes it's 
very difficult to make that determination without some 
basic field information? 

A. Yeah. I think, again, my experience 
is I don't think there are areas where we have no 
information, I think there are varying levels of 
information and I would agree that the less information 
one has, if there is some reason to expect there are 


rare and endangered species in the area that would lead 
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more -- would lead to more need to have some level of 
field experience. 

Q. Not just endangered species, locally 
significant, regionally significant? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. If we felt there were significant 
species? 

Now, is it your experience as a 
professional biologist that on-site reconnaisance level 
biological surveys are typically undertaken for major 
proposals such as the little Jackfish River Hydro dam? 

A. Yes. I've certainly experienced 
on-site reconnaisance level surveys for that type of 
development. 

Q. And would you suggest that's the 
normal in most cases? you ever undertaken an 
environmental -- 

Ae @iWells tes a difficult situation 
because my job has been generally to undertake these 
circumstances, so certainly my experience has been on 
such things, but then there may be things out there 
that I haven't experienced. 

Qneuledidn 'iteasktfoniyousto deat outside 
your experience, none of us can do that. My question 


was: In your experience in dealing with these types 
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ofse-- 


A. Yes, it is normal in my experience. 

Q. Now, why is it, in your view, 
appropriate to undertake such reconnaisance level 
surveys if one is proposing a Hydro electric dam, a new 
highway, some other type of activity and not in the 
case of disturbances like building a forest access 
road? 

A.we [Mthinkstheresis a decree? =i mance 
Saying it is or isn't. My understanding of some of 
the, say, primary or I guess it's tertiary -- the small 
local access roads, I really -- I don't see that doing 
any kind of detailed survey work is going to help to a 
great extent because I think in many cases these are in 
areas which are not going to be further impacted on or 
would be for very short periods of time and probably 
wouldn't have an impact on rare and endangered species. 

SoMiathinkM6oneVhas*torsoremoly in -caces 
where there's an action taking place that could have a 
significant impact on an endangered species and there's 
any reason to believe that that species may be in the 
area, I think field reconnaisance is certainly not a 
bad idea. 

Q. And it's not just again endangered 


species, it's those species that are seen as being 
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locally significant? 

A. Yeah. 

Q. That may be a provincially endangered 
Species or it may be a locally significant species? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the last topic here that I want 
to deal with you on is the last paragraph on page 10 
before you present your conclusions, and that is your 
endorsement of the monitoring proposals by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, and you refer specifically to 
Condecons <456152ia) tard? Si. 

And I would like to look first at 45, and 
I think you should look at the wording of that term and 
Condition Caevyou WOuld a iL17 Sc. 

A sYes. 

OwetAnd: Iwoulld? likesito, compare that 
wording with the wording that we have used in our term 
andercorndasc. Ore 10s 

I want you to look at this as a wildlife 
biologist and confirm for me that the MNR term and 
condition provides no definition of the minimum level 
of information that is required or how that information 
should be obtained -- or how it should be specified, 


excuse me. 


Nee Gt smnotespecitic onwsthose aspects. 
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Q. Unlike the procedure that's set out 
in 110 in the OFAH term and condition and the minimum 
level of information terms and conditions I referred 
you to on page 27. 

MR. CASSIDY: I might note for the record 
that as the Board is aware - and it's contained in one 
of your orders - the Ministry on June 15th provided a 
redraft of its terms and conditions to all the parties 
and in fact a redraft by MNR is scheduled for August 
Soran 

I have not had the opportunity to compare 
that redraft since June 15th was last Friday and today 
is Tuesday to this particular term and condition that 
Mr. Hanna is cross-examining the witness on and it's 
obvious that this witness has not seen that redraft 
because we are not allowed to communicate with them; 
therefore, this evidence would, I would submit, have to 
be taken in light of what may very well be a changed 
term and condition. 

I can't comment on the fact that it has 
changed because I have not had the opportunity to 
compare, but the Board should be aware of ates 
Obviously down the road, if there is a need for reply 
evidence eiither from the Ministry on this issue or 


even from ourselves in terms of asking the Board to 
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comment, in light of the redraft, this evidence should 
be taken with that in mind. 

MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I would suggest 
if that is the case we are all faced with this. 

MR... CASSLDY:aUyYes . 

MR. HANNA: I like, Mr. Cassidy, have not 
had the chance to review the June 15th submission by 
the Ministry. I am faced with the terms and conditions 
I have here at the present time, I am faced with this 
witness, I have no problem with what Mr. Cassidy is 
saying. 

That that should be taken under 
advisement in terms of reply evidence and whatever by 
at least the Industry, that does concern me because I 
think we are all faced with the same situation and we 
have to make the best of it we can. 

But I certainly Hone no problem with what 
Mr. Cassidy is saying that certainly there may be a 
redraft of that and that should be taken into account, 
no problem. | 

MR. CASSIDY: With respect, Mr. Hanna, we 
are not all faced with that same situation. My elient 
is the only client who is putting in its evidence 
before it sees the Ministry's final terms and in fact 


will be off the stand by that date. 
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I'm not’ asking for a’ right®ot reply 
because we've not had an opportunity, we just got the 
document on June 15th and in fact it won't even be in 
final form until August 3rd because the Ministry has 
indicated its intention after consulting with the 
parties to redraft again ond filerat onwAUuguste ora. 

I’m just* indicating thate'that may bewa 
possibility given the anomalous situation that my 
client finds itself in. 

The witness statements that Mr. Hanna is 
cross-examining on - and I'm not objecting to his 
questions - were written on the basis that the draft 
terms and conditions would be essentially the final 
terms subject to fine-tuning. 

We then embarked on a process of 
redrafting as a result of the sehen sessions and, 
therefore, we find ourselves in this situation. It may 
not Call for reply. l ™m not asking coOrerce dt sure 
presentm time. 

MR.= HANNA?" @. “Dr. @hedy; would, youwagree 
that this term and condition does not provide the same 
level of specification in terms of -- 

DR” ERDY<:” "A's" would #agree™ that your 
terms and conditions are more specific in what they are 


requiring in the same area. It doesn't mean that the 
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intent is different. 

Q. Do you see benefit in specifying as 
exactly as practical the minimum level of information 
to forest managers in terms of terrestrial wildlife? 

A. I see that as a benefit. 

Q. Now, the other endorsement that you 
make on page 10 is term and condition 52(a) of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and 52(a) deals with 
the -- 52(a) deals with the effects/effectiveness 
monitoring program for the moose habitat guidelines; 
cornectr 

Az. esres:. 

Orvemletaketit thatiingarriving at your 
endorsement you reviewed the evidence of Panel 16 of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and the related 
documentation? 

A. I believe so, yes. 

Q. That was the effects monitoring 
panel. 

A. Was it? Yes. 

Q. As you may know, the Ontario 
Federation of Anglers & Hunters is opposed to the moose 
monitoring study as currently designed, and I wish to 
explore the reason why Beak and particularly you as a 


wildlife ecologist have endorsed the study. 
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And 0, first ofsall. wantstogmake sure 
that I understand your endorsement. Is your 
endorsement the principle -- have you endorsed the 
-principle of the need for long-term scientific studies 
of the impacts of timber management on moose 
populations, or have you endorsed the specific 
monitoring program proposed for moose? 

A. Specifically what we have endorsed is 
what is in this document, the long-term scientific 
studies to assess the effectiveness of provincial moose 
guidelines. 

Q. So you're endorsing the concept of 
attempting to test the efficacy of the guidelines? 

As ethatesecorrect. 

Ou0 Andyvou've thoughtethat through efrom 
a scientific point of view of the implications of that 
and how that might be carried out? 

Apwelsdon tt haveva defined plan in my, 
mind as to exactly how that would be carried out, but I 
certainly agree with it generically in general terms. 

Q. Now, given what we have discussed 
today about the subjective nature of the guidelines, 
you recall the subjective manual assessment procedure 
we talked about in Dr. Kansas' paper, your colleague in 


Beak, the implicit nature of the relationships, all the 
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other difficulties that we have talked about in terms 
of subjective assessments. How do you see as a 
scientist testing that? 

A. You mean in testing the guidelines or 
in testing the model or what? 

Q. Well, the words are right here, Dr. 
Bedy, it's testing the efficacy of the guidelines. 
Now, in terms of efficacy, I submit to you that has 
some concept of a relational underpinning, if that 
relational underpinning is contained within the minds 
of biologists spread across this province, how can you 
scientifically test it, especially when each might be 
dramatically different? 

A eWeld), #lethinknin stermseofewhat@we 
have discussed - and I certainly haven't thought up a 
methodology specifically because I think, you know, to 
come up with a methodology for testing this is 
something thatenequdeds mone wthan justea little bit of 
thought - but I could certainly see the modeling 
approach being a tool that could be used-to test this 
kind of guidelines. 

Q:> But ?youvaren't testing the guidelines 
then because the guidelines have embedded in them a 
different relationship. Isn't really what the 


important question, the quantitative relationship 
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between the various habitat configurations and moose 
productivity? 
A. Yes. 


And that's what a habitat supply 


Le) 


model is? 

A Mm-hmm. 
Q. That is testable; is it not? 
A. It’s testable, yes. 
Q. One of the problems with subjective 
assessments is they are not testable because they're 
implicit? 

Aw Yes Plone wcan still doumonitoringein 
areas where they are applied to see whether they worked 
Or mot? 

Q. But the only way you know they 
worked, Dr. Eedy, is if you say: Here's how I expect 
the moose will respond to that habitat, here's what I 
expect the population will be, and I have laid that out 


explicitly .eiThat‘sSthesonly way TPecanwtest ite) ast 


IS? 

A. I don't know that it's the only way. 

Q. Is there another scientific way to 
test it? 

A. Well, when I'm thinking of the 
guidelines, if there is -- if one were to use a test 
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area and monitor before and afterwards, one could see 
how the population reacts to the guidelines without 
necessarily forming a model hypothesis. 

Q. What are-the guidelines? What are 
these -- what do you mean with the guidelines? To 
apply the guidelines I have to have that subjective 
manual assessment; don't I? 

Amel m sSOLLYy elamay, be, -- 

Q. Isn't the guidelines a subjective 
manual assessment. We have already determined that, 
earlier you said yes. 

At erves:. 

OmeeeSo Hit 4s gant po isominyorder to test 
that subjective manual assessment, I have to make at 
explicit. If I leave it implicit, I don't make a 
connection between the assessment and the population, I 
can't test it. 

A. You can certainly test whether there 
has been an effect on an area of some activity which 
follows or does not follow the guidelines, if you 
wanted to do it that way. 

Q. For example? 

A. Well, if you designed test plots and 
you followed the guidelines in one and you ad ree tee 


another and then see if -- what the difference. 
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Q. But what's following the guidelines, 
Dr. Eedy? The guidelines -- remember what the 
guidelines are, they're guidelines, they're guidelines 
to be applied by individual wildlife managers on a 
discretionary basis, the Board has heard that ad 
nauseam. 

So Casi titasee ceeche guidelines say: 
This is what you do. The guidelines are applied 
differently everywhere you go. We aren't testing 
anything. 

A. One would then have to document the 
application to determine whether the difference in 
application has a difference in effect. 

Oe Rightie SAndewitherespect to 
documenting that, we're documenting explicitly the 
implicit manual assessment -- subjective manual 
assessment; correct? 

Ac ™ Correct. 

Q. And once we have done that we're all 
of a sudden into a new forum, we have now for all 
intents and purposes changed into a habitat supply 
modeling for environment; have we not? 

A. We have made explicit what was 
Inport. 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, the concern that my client has 
is if we start on a study that is designed to test 
guidelines and that study takes 15 years in order to 
come out -- arrive at a conclusion, you'll have to 
continue to apply the guidelines for at least 15 years 
in order to come to a conclusion. 

Do you not see that as a barrier in terms 
of implementing alternate approaches? 

A. Yeah, if one were to assume it took 
15 years, yes. 

Q. Well, what -- maybe I didn't read the 
program. Aren't they talking up to in fact 25 years in 
some cases? 

Ae LCS: 

Q. Now, back to the adaptive management 
approach. I believe we agreed that the adaptive 
Management approach revolves around a concept of using 
the management actions as experiments rather than 
formal scientific controlled studies; do you agree with 
that? 

As “es. 

Q. In endorsing condition 52(a), have 
you examined and rejected the alternative method of 
evaluating moose habitat relationships in the area of 


the undertaking using adaptive management, habitat 
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supply analysis type of approach? 

A. We certainly aren't recommending one 
over the other, no. 

Q. Have you evaluated that alternative? 

A. I haven't really in those terms. In 
Siegienome we certainly looked at the -- recommended it 
as a viable approach. 

Q. Have you considered the terms and 
conditions of the Ontario Federation-of Anglers & 
Hunters 92 through 96 that deal with effects 
monitoring? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you rejected the proposals 
contained in this section? 

A. I guess I'd have to look at them, 
some of them individually. 

Q. Would you please focus on 92, that is 
the important one for our discussion. 

A. Okay, that's what I was really 
tookingsat® tithe poine’ (49 ¥tnere: "For all objectives 
contained inva °TMP:..", I'm not certain what#all the 
objectives are. 

OF “Youre waewilalirespiologist7sletwis 
just deal with wildlife. Don't worry about all those 


other objectives, I'm just asking you here as a 
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Wildlife biologist. Mr. Cassidy has made it very clear 
to me the limit of your expertise. 

MR. CASSIDY: Well, no, I'm making very 
clear the limits of proper cross-examinations The 
limits of his expertise are clear in the witness 
statement. 

DR. EEDY: Yes. As a wildlife biologist 
and from a wildlife management perspective I certainly 
don't disagree that one requires some adaptive 
Management type of approach. How this is utilized in 
the timber management planning and decision-making 
process I think is beyond -- 

MR. HANNA: Q. Whoa, whoa, whoa. We 
aren't asking about that, we're talking about effects 
monitoring, scientific research, those things that are 
clearly within your area of expertise. I'm asking you 
from a scientific point of view as a wildlife 
ecologist. | 

DR REDY: SoA eeEeromeaescrentific »pornt of 
view as a wildlife ecologist, yes. 

OF You support term and condition 92 
which is an adaptive approach -- adaptive management 
approach? 

A. Adaptive approach, yes. You know, it 


goes -- I think that term and conditions goes alongens 
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well beyond that. 

Q. Well beyond an adaptive management 
approach? 

A. No, well beyond the wildlife 
management perspective. 

Q. Yes, but we are limiting ourselves to 
wildlife management here. So now, I'm sort of in the 
twilight zone at the present time - that may be because 
of the hour - but also because of, I have two 
endorsements on the table, I have you saying: Well, 
yeah, I can see there's some benefit in what you're 
proposing there, Mr. Hanna -- or the Ontario Federation 
of Anglers & Hunters is proposing on term and condition 
92, but I have also an endorsement of 52(a) and those 
are two, in my view, dramatically different approaches 
to addressing that problem. Do you not agree? 

A. They are different approaches. I 
don't see that, you know, it's impossible to approach 
the same question with different approaches. 

Q. No question, and I think this stands 
evidence of that. What I'm asking you is: You've 
endorsed both approaches as far as I see it at the 
present time. 

MADAM CHAIR: -Well, Mr. Hanna, he's 


looked at yours for the last three minutes. Perhaps if 
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he had longer to reflect on it he would have a 
different opinion. 

MR. HANNA: I did ask him if he'd had a 
chance to review this and whatever, Madam Chair, but I 
certainly take your advice. I'm clearly not finished. 

DREBEEDYs i Shuts one point on this is 
that I don't really see the difference that, you know, 
that the timber management guidelines cannot be 
monitored with an adaptive management approach. I 
guess; that..s..,. 

MR. HANNA: Q. Dr. Eedy, need I take you 
backeetos == 

MR. FREIDIN: Well, let him finish -- can 
he finish his answer? 

MR. HANNA: Sorry, I thought he was 
finished. 

DR. EEDY: If the guidelines do have some 
flexibility in their application and that sort of 
thing, then I would think part of that essentially is 
what one would adapt using the adaptive management 
approach. ; 

MR. HANNA: Q. Dr. Eedy, I'm looking now 
at page 363 of the Panel 8 witness statement which is 
Exhibit 378, page -- or the right-hand column, Dr. 


Baskerville lays out nine steps of adaptive management. 
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DR. EEDY: A. Which page is this? 

Q. I think I've given all my copies 
away. 

MADAM CHAIR: I think it's page 175. 

DRe BEDY:" °This®istineesie 

MR. CASSIDY 9578" 

MR. HANNA: 378, it's page 363. (handed) 

DR. EEDY: Oh, okay. I have that, yeah. 

MR. HANNA: Q. And this is Dean 
Baskerville describing adaptive management, and in 
point two he makes a very important observation in 
terms of adaptive management, he says: 

"The links among the goals, the 

cause/effect system dynamics and the 

possible management actions are 
explicitly stated usually in a model for 

a system forecasting tool." 

We've just determined I Oreuant that the 
guidelines are a subjective manual system that do not 
have explicit cause/effect relationships. 

-Now, how can you practice adaptive 
Management with a system that patently violates a 
primary requirement of adaptive management? 

DR. EEDY: A. Well, my understanding is 


that the long-term scientific studies to assess the 
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effectiveness in the MNR's condition 52 would basically 
be a step to take that out of the subjectiveness and 
put it into a more objective and measurable term with 
the ability to monitor or to regulate those or use 
those guidelines, apply those guidelines with some 
flexibility based on the feedback from that monitoring. 

Q. Dr. Eedy, need we go back again to 
the another basic concept of adaptive management; and, 
that is, that the management action is the experiment z 
as opposed to separate what I'll call classic 
scientific research? 

A. I don't see a great difference 
between that. One is --- I see that the adaptive 
management is what is driving the management tool. 

Q. Dr. Eedy, in the interest of time, 
with the indulgence of the Board I'm going to be 
talking to you tomorrow morning on a paper by Dean 
Baskerville entitled: Some Scientific Issues in 
Cumulative Environmental Impact Assessment, I believe 
Pies -Exhiibi t49.7.9). 

Lawould gask seyou sto sread thatevery 
carefully because I will be going through that with 
respect to the statements that you've made in the 
hatterepanteor thismattexnoon. 


I would ask when you look at that paper 
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that you look also at this paper that Dean Baskerville 
has written on adaptive management and wood 
availability and habitat availability and the OFAH term 
and condition that I just referred you to, 92, and the 
Ministry's term and condition 52(a), and hopefully that 
will give you some time to Henitiedt on this and come 
back with a considered opinion tomorrow morning. 
MADAM CHAIR: Are we finished, Mr. Hanna? 
The Board has one suggestion for tomorrow 
morning. When we go through some of these articles 
written by Dean Baskerville, the Board has of course 
heard Dean Baskerville for two weeks and the Board 
would just make the comment that listening to Dean 
Baskerville's opinions are very different than reading 
what might be characterized as almost inpenetrable 
gibberish in some of the technical terms that he uses. 
Tt is not Nelprfitl sto *vthe woard ‘to quoce 
some of this material. If you want to make a point, 
make it in plain English. Dean Baskerville was 
successful in doing that, and we would just appreciate 
if you would translate. the concepts very simply. They 
is simply no woint in equoting vouteot tcontext por gimme the 
context of these articles, some of this terminology. 
MR. HANNA: Madam Chair, I appreciate 


your comments and I have been attempting to do that, 
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but with the greatest respect to the Board, these are 
exhibits before the Board. 

MADAM CHAIR: And we have heard the 
witness himself, Mr. Hanna, we are very well aware of 
where Dean Baskerville stands on this evidence and what 
his views are. 

MR. HANNA: Yes. I understand, Madam 
Chair, but these are exhibits before this Board, this 
is a technical witness that I'm dealing with, this is 
very technical subject, and with the greatest respect 
to the Board, I understand you may not understand 
what's going on at this point in the case, and I 
understand the difficulty that you have. 

MADAM CHAIR: We understand very well 
what's going on at this point in the case, Mr. Hanna, 
and I think Dr. Eedy has attempted today in his own way 
to cut through some of the terminology to try to 
explain himself simply, and I'm just pointing cCutechac 
tomorrow morning, when we go through another one of 
Dean Baskerville's articles, it's very helpful to set 
aside formally some of the ways that he describes his 
ideas and to just concentrate on just using very simple 
language. 

MR. HANNA: Well, Madam Chair, I'll take 


your advice as carefully as I can. 
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These are the words of Dean Baskerville, 
these are the considered words of Dean Baskerville, 
these are the words scientifically reviewed and 
published in a scientific literature. I'm dealing with 
a scientific witness. With the greatest respect, this 
is Dean Baskerville's words and I'm attempting to use 
his words. 

MADAM CHAIR: We're just pointing out, 
Mr. Hanna, when Dean Baskerville was before us he was 
able to put his ideas across in a way that was simple, 
and we're saying that it might help Dr. Eedy if you 
used that process. 

MR. CASSIDY > **  wolltidtipcrntigout Chacks 


don't think Forestry Chronicle is a scientifically peer 


reviewed magazine. I may be wrong in that, but my 
impression’ Vs ‘that “it s note don tithink se clLernow 
that’s... 


MR. HANNA: This is not from Forestry 
Chronicle anyways, Madam Chair, the article I was going 
to refer to, but -- the one by -- the other is. 

MR. CASSIDY: The one was from Forestry 
Chronvele eh xhi be sor. 

MR. HANNA: Whether it's peer reviewed or 
not, they are Dean Baskerville's words, they are his 


considered words and they have been seen fit to be 
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published in the scientific literature. 

And I appreciate what the Board is 
suggesting to me. I will do my very best, but I see my 
responsibility to the Board alkene to be able to 
make sense out of what may appear gibberish at this 
point in final argument, and my concern at this point 
is to ensure that this witness and I have a clear 
communication and I then at the end of this case have 
the responsibility to the Board to provide a clear 
interpretation of what that means. 

And I appreciate what the Board is saying 
also that as much as possible it's better if you can 
follow it as we go, and I will do everything I can to 
do that, both for the Board and for the witness’ 
benefit. 

MADAM CHAIR: We are not saying that in 
any way that your evidence is gibberish, Mr. Hanna, 
we're saying that we think there are ways of 
communicating with Dr. Eedy that would speed things, up; 
and you always come directly to the point when you want 
to. very quickly, .and I don’t think you have to go. 
through Dr. Baskerville's -- the way he puts tnings. in 
his articles. 

MR. HANNA: I accept the complement, 


Madam Chair, for now. Thank you. 
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MADAM CHAIR: Thank you. 
MR. FREIDIN: Madam Chair, perhaps before 


we break I can indicate the exhibits that I believe the 


Witnesses and the Board enone have and the other 
parties for my cross-examination. 

604C which is the ESSA Document from 
Panel 12/137 Exhibit 726° f'an "article by Folmar; 727, an 
article by Servizi; Exhibit 729, which is the EPA 
Registration of Glyphosate; 734 which is an article on 
NNG; 748, EPA Reregistration Document of 2,4-D; 1222, 
which is this witness statement. 

Lowrie ber*tplang orereterring to two 
interrogatories in Exhibit 1232, Forests for Tomorrow 
No. 2 and 13; 1233 which is the Weeks Report; 1234 
which” is the B.C. -- or"British ’Golumbraerepore Nor 20 
in relation to 2,4-D or Herbicide Use; 235A which is 
the pond volume Calculation which was prepared by Mr. 
Craig. 

MR “CASSIDY 7 8s *thavterzs5? 

MR. "FRELDIN?* fi 235A P7erZzsoRtne Record: of 
Decision; Final EIS” fromthe Ozarks7*¥1237,° the’ final 
ELS*from™’the Ozarks? *Exhnibie Ji2 -seiedon t for some 
reason have a record of what that is. 

MADAM CHAIR: But you want it, Mr. 


Freidin? Are you using it tomorrow? 
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MR. FREIDIN: Yes. 

MR. CASSIDY: He doesn't know what it is 
but he's going to use it. 

MR. FREIDIN: If I've got enough 
paperclips I will, Madam Chair. 

| Exhibit 499 which is a paper by Dr. Euler 
on wildlife management; Exhibit 310, the Moose Habitat 
Guidelines; Exhibit 303 the Fish Habitat Guidelines. 

I will be providing copies of certain 
pages of Panel No. 7, so I don't think we need to bring 
that. MNR 9 and 12, they haven't been filed as yet, 
but I'm going to file them, Interrogatories 9 andsil 25 
and I don't have the volume numbers but I may be 
referring to my cross-examination of Dean Baskerville, 
the OFA cross-examination of Dr. Euler in Panel 10, 

MADAM CHAIR: The OFIA? 

MR. FREIDIN: OFAH. 

MADAM CHAIR: AH. 

MR. FREIDIN: Cross-examination of Dr. 
Euler in Panel 10. 

MR. MARTEL: How many days did you say 
you were going to be? 

MR. FREIDIN?* Two hours; but Iemay be a 
little longer. I haven't had any questions since Mr. 


Hanna started. Volume 123 of the transcripts, andes 
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probably missed a few, but... 

MR. “CASSIDY= BWell, “in Light fomethattlist 
I’m going to’ask™for permissionvoc=tnespoard Stor == athe 
witnesses have written down this list, I believe, and I 
am going to ask that they be permitted to immediately 
contact Mr. Shibatani of my office in the event they 
are missing any, and he will arrange to get it to them 
overnight. 

I just want the Board to be aware that 
that is the process in light of this rather lengthy 
list, because I know I don't have it handy here. 

MADAM CHAIR: Any objections from the 
parties? (no response) 

Thank you, Mr. Hanna. 

MR. “CASSIDY: “And "jus Geascoupile tofeother 
minor things. I have spoken to Mr. Cosman at the 
break, I advised him of your intention to start the 
planning panel on Thursday morning, he indicated he's 
fully prepared to proceed commencing at 9:00 a.m. 

I beg your pardon? 

MR. MARTEL: We can't count on it any 
longer. 

MR. CASSIDY: Well, we'll be ready to go. 
With respect to the article that Mr. Hanna was asking 


about, I located it - or give credit where it's due - 
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Mr. Shibatani located it during the break, and I 
provided it to Dr. Eedy and I would like to know if 
he's in a position to answer Mr. Hanna's question now 
or whether he needs overnight. 
DR. EEDY: Well, I'd need overnight. 
MRiveCASS uD Ye: JSAdaarighte 
DR. EEDY: I have gone through most of it 
and so far all I've seen is the generic term large 
without any numbers attached to it, and... 
MR. CASSIDY: That's fine, I just wanted 
to know. 
MADAM CHAIR: Is that satisfactory with 
you, Mr. Hanna? 
MR. HANNA: Certainly. I'd prefer if he 
has time to look at it over the evening, Madam Chair. 
DR. EEDY: There are comments that say 
smaller woodlands are 40 to 60 hectares, but he doesn't 
say what large is. 
MR. CASSIDY: Well, perhaps you can just 
Look tateie Bverai che that's all I wanted to make sure 
that everybody's aware that he has it. 
MS. SEABORN: Madam Chair, I have been 
asked by one of the intervenors to enquire as to 
whether the Board intends on holding one procedural 


session which we have scheduled for tomorrow evening 
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immediately after the evidence which would be at four 
o clockl rather) thanveftiveso clock, soda return fhe 
call to that intervenor and advise them to be here at 
Lour. | 

MADAM CHAIR: Yes, Mr. Martel reminded me 
of that. today, thatch 2cawiee, be foursorclocksnot, Live 
onclock. 

Now, there may be some problems, I don't 
know if people are coming in from out of town. If you 
know of someone who is coming here to talk about that 
specifically, you might try to get word to them. I 
doubt -- if they're coming in from out of town, we're 
not going to be able to get in touch with them between 
now and then anyway. 


MS. SEABORN: This is a party in Toronto, 


Som 
MADAM CHAIR: All right. 
MR. FREIDIN: e654 (the ewavieel sjust wanteto 
make it very clear, I'm not suggesting -- the witnesses 


can do what they wish. I'm not suggesting that the 
witnesses read all that material. I intend to refer to 
very small specific portions of it and be very clear 
about my questions. 

MRiimiCASSIDY 3 eg@A bier ightsadeJUSt as Long las 


we're understood, if there's any suggestion that they 
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should have reviewed a particular portion overnight 
it's going to be extremely difficult with this list, so 
I want the witnesses to have some leeway in that regard 
tomorrow, Mr. Freidin. 

MR. FREIDIN: Oh yes. 

MADAM CHAIR: I think we aiyeialgl iectae the 
witnesses some iorerncpech, hes TORK piehia, Aele) lejaslate, alin Shalexe 
the hearing room. 

DR. EEDY: I think the Ministry should be 
paying for the porters. 

MADAM CHAIR: Thank you. We'll begin 
tomorrow at nine o'clock. 

---Whereupon the hearing adjourned at 4:15 p.m., to be 
reconvened on Wednesday, June 20th, 1990, commencing 


atwo 00am. 
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